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ONCE IN BABYLON. 
The dawn on old Euphrates shone, 
And gleamed on roofs in Babylon, 
On royal towers in Babylon. 
To a mounting pomp of quickening 
skies 
The sultry splendors of her eyes 
A woman turned and grandly came 
Down from her palace, and a name 
From court to terrace went like flame. 
Stern warrior-kings of haughtiest 
birth 
Bowed to the hand they dared not 
kiss ; 
They were the conquerors of the earth 
But she the Queen Semiramis. 
Before her pride all faces fell; 
Down gloomed to meet her gracious 
nod 
In imaged power the great god, Bel, 
That grim almighty god. 
Throned lions fawned on her in stone, 
And monster-shapes with wings wide 
thrown, 
Mounting the morning, poised at gaze 
Like fates in leash, irate and fell, 
And, fixing on unimagined days 
Their dawnlit eyes inscrutable, 
Glowed. In the splendid hush of 
praise 
Full in the rich light’s sanguine rays, 
August, imperious, alone, 
Temptress of hopeless passion’s moan, 
Semiramis, the wonder-queen, 
Mystical, magical, grand of mien, 
Paced in her pride in Babylon, 
In rosy-pillared Babylon. 
Her gorgeous peacocks, argus-eyed, 
Woke in the citron grove and cried; 
Before her glance, with heads in- 
clined, 
Her pampered leopards fawned and 
whined. 
About her was the air made sweet 
With nard and cassia; at desire 
Petals of lilies for her feet 
Pale pages strewed; and lute and 
lyre 
Made joy for her as morn’s first fire 
Burned on the brows of Babylon, 
On balconies in Babylon. 
Like serpents with a silvery hiss 
The shimmering fountains leapt and 
broke 
To blushing spray that, 
woke 


falling, 


Once in Babylon—Gray Gauntlet. 


’Neath soft and iridescent smoke 
Tke basined lakes that, startled, 
spoke : 
The mighty name Semiramis; 

Wind unto wind the whisper threw, 
From tower to tower the tidings flew, 
And citadel made sign to prison, 
From wall to wall the trumpets blew, 

And Babylon the splendid knew 
The Queen Semiramis was risen!.. . 


Her bones are dust and dew her tears 
Thousands of years, thousands of 
years... 
On ruined thrones she set her feet; 
Proud time was but a trampled 
flower 
Beneath her hatred’s thunderous heat; 
There breathed no queen like her for 
power 
Nor scorching beauty, nay not one 
Through all the earth. Her envied 
kiss 
Was death. She reigned in Baby- 
lon .. « 
In Babylon . . . Semiramis. 
James A. Mackereth. 


GRAY GAUNTLET. 
Gray Gauntlet, you of the wristlets 
wrought 
Of home-spun soft and gray, 
Do you hear the flashing needles click 
Three thousand miles away? 
Oh it’s purl and plain, 
And a toss of the arm, 
For freeing the endless thread: 
And mystic whisp’rings with 
each stitch 
Too sacred to e’er be said. 


Gray Gauntlet, you of the sword must 
go, 
We of the spindle stay: 
And our needles speed that our lads 
may march . 
Mail-coated in woollen gray. 
Oh it’s slip and bind, 
And seam and count, 
And turn the heels with care: 
No craven fears in the meshes 
hide 
But only a murmured prayer. 
Elmina Atkinson. 
The Bookman. 
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THE NEUTRAL MERCHANT AND THE “FREEDOM 
OF THE SEA.” 


The quality of diplomatic courtesy 
between the United States and Ger- 
many is much strained, for the subma- 
rine pirates have sunk American ships, 
and they have drowned American citi- 
zens bound on their lawful errands on 
British ships. On the 14th of May, 
Germany was informed for the second 
time that she would be held to strict 
accountability for any infringement of 
the rights of American citizens, 
whether intentional or accidental, and 
in her methods of attack against the 
trade of her enemies she was called on 
no longer to disregard “those rules of 
fairness, reason, justice, and humanity, 
which all modern opinion regards as 
imperative.” On the 11th of June, the 
defence that the Lusitania was carry- 
ing contraband was brushed aside as 
irrelevant to the question of the legal- 
ity of these methods. The German 
reply being evasive and justificatory, 
on the 23rd of July a third warning 
was given: if the offence should 
continue unabated the action would be 
treated as “deliberately unfriendly.” 
These Notes derived their dignity from 
their obvious restraint, from the meas- 
ured insistence of their words, and 
from the scrupulous exactitude in the 
statement of the principles they ap- 
peal to. No saner judgment was ever 
pronounced against a criminal, and, 
though a golden bridge has been of- 
fered for retreat, they will stand 
against Germany as a permanent 
record of her iniquity. 

But a curiously paradoxical situation 
arises with regard to ourselves. The 
very virtue of these Notes is bound to 
react to our prejudice; for other neu- 
trals may too readily assume that 
those same high qualities are also to 
be found in the Note of the 30th of 
March, protesting against the British 
Order in Council issued as a reply to 


the German submarine attacks on 
merchant shipping in’ the “war-zone.” 
There is also a minute minority of our 
own people who have a perverse habit 
of thinking that “after all” we may 
be wrong; they will not fail to apply 
their favorite doctrine in this case. 

In the aftermath of the War, far-off 
though it be, we can already see one 
question which will be insistent for 
solution: what effect will it have had 
on international law? It is essential 
if England is to preserve her high 
place in the council of the nations 
that the sincerity of her words should 
not be open to question through any 
act which could be brought up against 
her of even doubtful legality. This 
Protest alleges that there is no 
doubt as to the illegality of our 
so-called blockade of Germany. With 
profound respect, I believe the Protest 
to be unsound in its premises and in- 
accurate in its conclusions, and that 
there is as complete an answer to it as 
to the previous Notes addressed by the 
United States Government to this coun- 
try. But it has put a weapon into the 
hands of our enemy of which he has 
not been slow to avail himself; it 
has given Herr Dernburg a plank to 
dance on instead of a slack-rope; it 
has played upon the imagination of 
Mr. Norman Angell, who has been for 
so long engaged in shattering the il- 
lusions of others, and provided him 
with an illusion all his own. In the 
May number of the North American 
Review he has caught some ideas 
hitherto floating in the air and shaped 
them into a new peace-theory which 
he believes will be acceptable to the 
American Government, and, I presume, 
to other countries also. He has given 
it for title “The Neutralization of the 
Sea.” 


Mr. Norman Angell is a_ serious 
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writer. He has detected the weak 
points in what is called the arbitra- 
ment of war, and has formulated his 
indictment against it in a series of 
concrete propositions. The wilderness 
of the world’s foolishness so re-echoed 
with his words that some thought they 
saw the wild rose blossoming. Yet, 
though the wilderness still breeds the 
thistle, his theories rested on a sub- 
stratum of fact, and set people think- 
ing when he first spoke to them. But 
his last excursion into the regions of 
the Unattainable has no such merit; 
he has been busy dreaming other 
men’s dreams. He foresees this con- 
tingency, which “English opinion has 
absolutely failed to envisage,” that at 
the conclusion of the War America will 
see to it that “sea-law as it stands, 
and as America has accepted it,” is 
“changed altogether.” He says that 


“there is in England not the faintest 
realization that the inevitable outcome 
of the present contraband and block- 


ade difficulties will be an irresistible 
movement in America for the neutral- 
ization of the high seas, or, failing 
that, their domination by the Ameri- 
can Navy.” So much of this as relates 
to England is perfectly true; there has 
not been “a line of discussion concern- 
ing it in the Press,” for the all-suffi- 
cient reason that it is the “very coin- 
age” of Mr. Norman Angell’s brain, 
the “bodiless creation” of his ecstasy. 
That “profound conflict of policy” 
which, after unnumbered years, is to 
end in the transfer of the command of 
the sea across the Atlantic is not “even 
being discussed in England”; and it is 
therefore consoling to know that “it is 
probable that very many Americans 
themselves do not realize clearly how 
this dispute is developing, and how the 
United States will be pushed to take 
a stand for a profound alteration of 
the entire maritime situation.” With 
this the phantasy of the “neutraliza- 
tion of the sea” might be dismissed. 


It is a dangerous topic to discuss at 
this time, especially in America, with 
so uncertain a knowledge of “sea-law” 
as Mr. Norman Angell displays; for 
others besides pacifist doctrinaires are 
making great play with it to the same 
audience —to wit, our enemies. Yet 
this advocate of peace threatens us 
with war if we will not accept his 
great illusion—war with the United 
States! And in order to avoid this 
conflict, “which certainly no one who 
wishes well to the two countries would 
care to contemplate,” he demands the 
sacrifice of every principle on which 
we found our belief that Right must 
ultimately become Might. I can only 
assume that he does not see that the 
result would be the greater prevalence 
of the German doctrine that Force is 
Supreme. 

We were interested by Mr. Norman 
Angell’s studies in the “might have 
been”: were ready to agree that as 
“might be” they were even worthy of 
serious consideration. But, frankly, 
his countrymen have no wish that 
England should be the corpus vile on 
which this new experiment is to be 
tried. The Platitudinarians rejoiced 
when he came over to them; but Mr. 
Norman Angell is too serious a stu- 
dent for such company. Let him then, 
as other Englishmen who have at- 
tacked England have done, recant; I 
will find him excellent reason. He is 
not too familiar with the subject on 
which he has now laid profane hands. 
He has been struck with the glint of 
the phrase, but I am sure he does not 
know what the “neutralization of the 
sea” really means. It means, first, 
that the high sea is to be forbidden 
to men-of-war of any nation whatso- 
ever; secondly, that the high sea 
shall not be used by neutrals for war 
purposes—that is, for supplying bellig- 
erents with munitions of war: alter- 
natively, that they should supply each 
belligerent alike without interference 
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from the other; thirdly, that their 
trade in non-contraband should go on 
as if there were no war. 

The “neutralization of the sea” is 
therefore a convenient formula which 
may be substituted for that occult 
paragraph of the German reply to the 
American Note of the 12th of Febru- 
ary: that little lecture to the Ameri- 
can trader on the subject of “the prac- 
tice of right,” and “the toleration of 
wrong.” 

The paraphrase of this new formula 
is more easy. First, wars shall cease 
upon the high seas; and as “men-of- 
war” obviously includes _ transports, 
wars will thenceforward be confined to 
continents; bellicose islands will never 
again be allowed to participate. Per- 
manent peace will thus be established 
in part of the world; and for the rest, 
seeing that you cannot expect to 
achieve everything at once, there must 
be just one more war, in which Ger- 
many will reduce Russia to impotence, 
absorb the small States, and crush 
France and Italy without the inter- 
ference of troublesome over-sea_ sol- 
diers: after which the beatific vision 
of a permanent Teutonic peace. 

Secondly, and with regard to so 
much of the formula as relates to neu- 
trals, the justice of it must become 
apparent if you introduce as a prelude 
the tearful appeal so often heard of 
late from Berlin—“You pray for peace, 
and yet you arm our enemies to 
fight.” It is unkind to substitute for 
this—“You will not let us crush our 
enemies in our own way,” yet it is 
its exact equivalent; and reduced to a 
practical proposition it means this, 
that when nations go to war they must 
fight on their own resources, which not 
even the dreamiest of the Pacifists 
would assent to, for then those little 
nations, in whose prosperity Mr. Nor- 
man Angell so much believes? would 

1 The financial stability of the smaller States 


holds a very prominent position in the argument 
of The “Great Illusion.” 
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go to the wall; it would give the 
strong States the power to crush them, 
picking their quarrel when and how 
they will. But if you will not agree 
to this so-simple proposition, then, for 
goodness’ as well as for profit’s sake, 
be logical. and trade with both bellig- 
erents alike; do not let yourselves 
“be influenced in the direction of con- 
scious wilful restriction” by so trivial 
a matter as the “command of the sea.” 
That must be abolished altogether, 
which would be a great step towards 
permanent peace. ; 

With the bearing of the “command 
of the sea” upon the third phase of its 
“neutralization” this article specially 
concerns itself. 

All this and more lies between the 
extremes of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
threat; either this, or the United 
States will take the command of the 
sea into its own hands. One may rea- 
sonably doubt whether this view com- 
mends itself to President Wilson, 
whether it has even entered the minds 
of the “influential backers” of the de- 
mand for an enormously increased 
American fleet. Yet, if I may say it 
with profound respect, it is only an- 
other manifestation of the fundamental 
misunderstanding of the law of war 
which characterizes the Protest itself. 

Whether it be possible for the same 
end to be achieved by different means, 
the one lawful, the other unlawful, is 
a problem in casuistry which I shall 
not attempt to solve; but as a rough- 
and-ready rule of practical life we 
may take it that when two people 
seek to achieve equal ends they are 
equal to one another. Now the of- 
fensive Herr Dernburg—lI use the term 
in no offensive sense, for I would not 
exclude myself from his Kirkwa!l com- 
pliment—desires to forbid the sea to 
English cruisers in order that Ameri- 
can vessels may not be let or hindered 
when they carry harmless “raw ma- 
terial” to German ports. He asserts 
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that any domination exercised beyond 
territorial waters which interferes 
with them “is a breach and an in- 
fringement of the rights of others.” 
The Emden’s raids on our commerce, 
carefully prepared and chartered, “if 
my gossip Report be an honest woman 
of her word,” two years before the 
War, are sufficient to show that this 
new opinion has sprung from the emer- 
gencies of the present moment. And 
the unoffensive Mr. Norman Angell 
also desires that the English cruisers 
should cease their vigil, in order that 
American vessels may help to complete 
“vast commercial arrangements” en- 
tered into by some “Chicago or New 
York magnate” with the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Applying then my rough-and-ready 
rule, Mr. Norman Angell and Herr 
Dernburg, desiring to achieve the same 
end, cannot be on opposite sides of the 
fray. Mr. Norman Angell has been be- 
guiled by the sad picture which the 
Germans have drawn of starving Ger- 
many. Starvation, alas! is one of the 
weapons of war. The Germans have 
made full use of it in the past; and 
had their plans not miscarried Paris 
would again have lived on the vermin 
of the sewers, as it did in 1870. Mr. 
Norman Angell’s memory does not run 
to that period; but he lives in a time 
when what he conceives to be the pos- 
sible result of British war policy has 
become the actual policy of the in- 
vader of Belgium: almost a whole na- 
tion “reduced to absolute starvation, 
including the women and the children,” 
by the direct action of the German 
Government in preventing the distri- 
bution of American food. His vision is 
clouded by the pathos of imaginary 
pictures; he does not see what is going 
on before his eyes, and he allows him- 
self to be blinded to the real object 
of all the German maneuvring di- 
plomacy to which the “Foodstuffs” cry 
is but a convenient screen. An em- 
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bargo on the exports of munitions of 
war from the United States to the 
Allies Germany will secure if she can, 
by hook or crook, by fair means or 
foul, by argument or threat, by cajol- 
ery or intimidation, for necessity is 
driving her. Her one hope of salvation 
lies in getting the United States to 
break its neutrality, and the accom- 
plishment of this ignoble task has been 
confided to the Bernstorffs, the Dern- 
burgs, the Ballins, x, +, \, These pas- 
sionately exhort the Government to 
control by domestic legislation its 
traders’ commerce with the Allies be- 
cause the British Fleet in its right of 
war is controlling their commerce with 
Germany. The German Admiralty has 
substituted piracy for war on the sea; 
and now, powerless to enforce its war 
right, it struggles to achieve the same 
results by the devious process of an 
American embargo. To enforce their 
rights of war nations sacrifice the lives 
of men; Germany to make good her 
lost rights is willing to sacrifice a 
friendly State. In furtherance of 
this, unconsciously I feel sure, Mr. 
Norman Angell has lent his facile 
pen, and he threatens us with war 
with the United States unless we 
forego the benefits which the command 
of the sea has given us. If it were 
possible to imagine President Wilson 
to acquiesce by so much as the move- 
ment of his little finger, granting to 
Germany any fraction of the indirect 
help she so urgently needs, then indeed 
clouds would gather on the horizon— 
there is no half-way house between 
neutrality and alliance with the 
enemy.? But we may rest assured 

2 The real issue must be understood, or we shall 
find ourselves in a blind alley, The case must be 
putas strongly as I have put it. The Washington 
correspondent of “The Times,” writing on July.19, 
full of anxious solicitude at the gravity of the 
situationand grave cautioning, said: “It is all 
very well to trust to the President's sense of fair- 
ness to prevent the closing of American sources of 
supply of munitions of war. We can surely do so 
with perfect safety.” In the prevalence of this 
view of the case lies the gravest danger; once ad- 
mit that “fairness” has in any shape or form any- 


thing todo with the matter, we open the flood- 
gates of Teuton eloquence, and, to use the conven- 
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there is no such possibility. Before, 
therefore, Mr. Norman Angell further 
develops his theory I would commend 
to his study those mighty disputations 
concerning the “freedom of the sea” 
which were held twenty years ago be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, quorum pars:-parvula fui. We 
knew what we were quarrelling about; 
but Germany! She tells the unlisten- 
ing world that she is fighting for “the 
traditional mare liberum”! What can 
this parvenu of the high seas know of 
its traditions? And for the delectation 
of pacifist ears this programme has 
been arranged: “a free sea,” which 
shall mean “the cessation of the dan- 
ger of war and the stopping of world- 
wars,” and “the sending of troops and 
war machines into the territory of 
others or into neutralized ports” is to 
be “declared a casus belli.” From 


which it appears that the proposed 
remedy will hardly cure the disease. 

“It is with no mere idle use of high- 
sounding phrase that Great Britain 


once more appears to vindicate the 
freedom of the sea.” Thus we spoke in 
the argument in the Behring Sea Arbi- 
tration. And we may continue so to 
speak with clearest conscience; for a 
careful scrutiny will show that the 





tional expression, the President must be a strong 
man to resist it. The question must be looked at 
from a higher standpoint; and it cannot be put 
more strongly or tersely than it was by Mr. Bryan 
in his letter to Mr. Stone in January: “It is the 
business of belligerent operations on the high 
seas, not the duty ofa neutral to prevent contra- 
band from reaching the enemy. . . 


duty ofthe United States to close its markets to 
the Allies.” 

3 “The Times” correspondent from New York, 
on January 11, thus recorded an extract from Herr 
Dernburg’s speech at a Republican club in Amer- 


of the German diatribes against the U. 8. 
“helping Germany's enemies” is furnished by the 
fact that, during the rebellionin China in 1913, 
the rebels in the Southern Provinces obtained 
large supplies of arms from German firms in Shang- 
hai. The German Government took no steps to 
prevent its subjects an the ~~ # of the 
Republic; on the con 

ported, in protesting aga’ 

ment exercising in ceifefence its undoubted right 
of search and se ofarms which it 
knew were bei cmaggied nto the Settlement in 
order to be ha over to the agents of the rebel 
leaders. Circumstances alter cases. 
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principle of the Order in Council is 
new, if you will, but in legitimate se- 
quence from well-established doctrines, 
and has sprung from them in an or- 
dered and scientific development. Of 
the American Protest which criticises 
it, speaking with all due respect for 
the learned authors of it, it is, I ven- 
ture to think, open on its destructive 
side to this general remark: that it 
enunciates old doctrines in their popu- 
lar form without that full examination 
of the underlying principles which the 
grave state of the world’s affairs de- 
mands. On its constructive side, how- 
ever, it is interesting and worthy of 
careful study. 

Let us get at once a clear view of the 
position. England by this Order has 
aimed a very vigorous blow at the 
heart of her enemy, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States has warned 
her that she may not do it, not from 
any humanitarian considerations, but 
because it would react to the detriment 
of neutral traders. It points out that 
there are some principles of interna- 
tional law, some documents or declara- 
tions, which stand in our way. If this 
be really so, then international law 
sets the profit of the trader above the 
life of nations. The theory of the 
United States appears to be that the 
conduct of war is to be governed by 
the interests of commerce, even if they 
touch those of the belligerents. The 
truer theory is, I believe, that com- 
merce, in so far as it touches the in- 
terests of the belligerents, is entirely 
subordinated to the exigencies of war. 
If the view of the United States is 
right, then the documents and the dec- 
larations have been heedlessly signed 
and made, and the power of England 
upon the seas has been recklessly frit- 
tered away. 

I endeavored in the April number of 
this Review to get into sharper relief 
than popular notions give to it the po- 
sition in which the neutral trader 
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stands to a belligerent and to his own 
Government, and also to recall the real 
meaning of neutrality. The Order in 
Council had at that time been issued, 
but the American Protest had not been 
‘delivered. I intimated, however, that 
it seemed probable that a close exami- 
nation of fundamental principles would 
show that the Order was abundantly 
justified by them. The publication of 
the Protest confirms me in that view. 

And, first, I venture to contest the 
main doctrines on which the criticism 
of the Order rests. I deny that a bel- 
ligerent nation has been conceded “the 
right of visit and search, and the right 
of capture and condemnation” of neu- 
tral ships engaged in unneutral service 
or carrying contraband for the enemy. 
I deny that a belligerent nation has 
been conceded “the right to establish 
and maintain a blockade of an enemy’s 
ports and coasts and to capture and 
condemn any vessel taken in trying to 
break the blockade.” On the contrary, 
I assert that these are belligerent 
rights which may be asserted and ex- 
ercised against the neutral trader 
whose vessels are engaged in render- 
ing those services to the enemy, and 
that consequently “a nation’s sover- 
eignty over its own ships and citizens 
under its own flag on the high seas” 
does suffer “diminution in times of 
war” to the full extent to which a bel- 
ligerent exercises those rights, and to 
that extent “the equality of sovereignty 
on the high seas” finds no place in 
war. And I further contend that the 
proposition, to the establishment of 
which all the argument of the Protest 
tends — that “innocent shipments may 
be freely transported to and from the 
United States through neutral countries 
to belligerents’ territory” without risk 
of seizure and confiscation—is not true 
when one of the_ belligerent Govern- 
ments has declared its intention of 
stopping all shipments, and has taken 
effective steps to enforce that inten- 


tion. If the proposition were true in 
these circumstances the Order in Coun- 
cil would be a breach of international 
law. 

Before making good this position a 
preliminary point raised by the Pro- 
test must be dealt with—the bearing of 
the Declaration of Paris on the ques- 
tion. Even the learned must have been 
somewhat confused by the isolated, al- 
most casual, reference to one of its 
rules—“‘Free ships make free goods”; 
or to be more accurate, “The neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war.” Its re- 
lation to the context is more than ob- 
scure, for this rule applies to the 
seizure of enemy property, whereas the 
doctrines on which the law of contra- 
band and the law of blockade rest 
apply to the seizure of neutral 
property. It is clear, therefore, that 
there are two very distinct planes of 
thought, and we cannot step lightly 
from one to the other without putting 
in peril the logical structure of the 
discussion. 

“The rules of the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856, among them that free 
ships make free goods, will hardly at 
this day be disputed by the signatories 
of that solemn agreement.” 

Thus, and no more, the Protest. The 
United States is not a signatory to the 
Declaration, and its final clause pro- 
vides that it “is not and shall not be 
binding, except. between those Powers 
who have acceded, or shall accede to 
it.” But let us put this technical ob- 
jection on one side and, admitting the 
rule to be a generally accepted princi- 
ple, see what it has to do with the 
question in dispute. 

The merchant promotes his trade 
with foreign parts by many ways, but 
he never loses sight of one essential: 
payment for his goods. It is true that 
credit is the iife of commerce; but 
during war conditions are changed, 
and while it may be that some still 
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adhere to peacetime customs, the 
“rumble of the distant drum” induces 
others, probably the more numerous, 
certainly the wiser, to “take the cash 
and let the credit go.” On the other 
hand, the purchaser’s object is to get 
the goods, more especially if he is a 
belligerent and the goods munitions of 
war: and one very sure way of ob- 
taining possession of the document of 
title to them is by paying cash or by 
giving some substitute which the ven- 
dor accepts as its equivalent. Thus 
cash enables the wishes of both parties 
to be satisfied; and the law facilitates 
the acquisition of property after a sale 
by means of the contract for delivery 
of goods “f.0.b.,” free on board, under 
which the property passes to the pur- 
chaser from the moment the goods are 
on board ship. Now it is obvious that 
if the neutral trader is wise in his 
generation he will, having in view the 
risks ahead of him, secure payment for 
his goods and get rid of them “f.o.b.” 


Then all those troublesome questions . 


of seizure by belligerent cruisers and 
condemnation by Prize Courts concern 
him no longer. The goods become 
enemy cargoes consigned to one of the 
belligerents, the vendor has got his 
money, and they may go to the bottom 
of the deep blue sea, or into the fac- 
tories of the other belligerent, for all 
he cares. 

Here then is the puzzle. Seeing that 
the law makes such ample provision 
for his protection, allows him to trade 
in such fashion that he can with safety 
and profit get rid of his troublesome 
property in cargoes when he has 
shipped them, even in cargoes of con- 
traband of war, what is the meaning 
of all this talk about the violation of 
the rights of the neutral trader upon 
the high seas? They have vanished; 
and even the ingenuous protests 
against the too strenuous application 
of the doctrine of “continuous voyages” 
lose much of their pathos when we 
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realize that the cargoes (of, say, cot- 
ton, copper, rubber, or even foodstuffs) 
seized on their way to neutral ports 
may not be, need not be if he has ex- 
ercised reasonable. care, the neutral 
vendor’s property at all. They ought 
to be enemy property, or at best the 
property of purchasers in “countries 
which, though neutral, are contiguous 
to the nations at war”; and then the 
plaint should come from the other side 
of the Atlantic. The whole question 
has now taken a different aspect, and 
the presumption, based on overwhelm- 
ing statistics, that these neutral 
traders are acting as agents for the 
enemy, or are anticipating enormous 
profits from sales to the enemy, is 
wholly justified and most pertinent to 
the issue. Looking therefore at the 
case in the rough, the neutral Ameri- 
can vendor, if he has acted with com- 
mon prudence, is out of Court as a 
complainant. And, further, his posi- 
tion is vastly different from an ethical 
standpoint if he has chosen to give 
credit to the enemy, or to a purchaser 
who is probably the enemy’s agent; 
still more different, almost dwindles to 
vanishing-point, if he has sent the 
goods on the chance of “payment if 
safe delivery.” From a purely com- 
mercial point of view, therefore, if 
seizures of such cargoes are to be made 
the basis of complaint by the Govern- 
ment as the legitimate mouthpiece of 
United States traders in the bulk, the 
only possible ground on which it could 
be presented is that they may affect 
trade generally; the complaint would 
be of “the injury to American com- 
merce as a whole,” as it was in fact 
put in the Note of the 28th of Decem- 
ber. But then the damage is too re- 
mote from the alleged wrongful 
injury to sustain a plea. Interference 
with trade is the inevitable conse- 
quence of war; the more strenuously 
sea-power is exercised the greater the 
interference, and the command of the 
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sea inevitably makes the interference 
one-sided. But it may, with respect, 
be questioned whether the allegation is 
correct. The effect of war on com- 
merce generally must be judged by its 
results on commerce as @ whole; there 
must be a general balance-sheet of 
United States trade in which the 
profits of some traders must be set 
against the losses of others. Is it 
quite certain that American commerce 
as a whole has not derived much bene- 
fit from the War rather than suffered 
serious loss? There seems to be some 
confusion of the particular with the 
general. In regard to this ground of 
complaint war is entitled to the same 
treatment as the public good, which is 
never condemned for the individual 
wrong it does and must do, or the 
world would have stood still long ago. 
The position of affairs may, therefore, 
be stated very clearly: only in those 
cases in which the property in the 
‘cargoes seized has not passed out of 
the vendor do the questions of contra- 
band and blockade affect him. But 
where the property has passed to an 
‘enemy purchaser or his agent, then 
other questions arise which depend on 
the Declaration of Paris.‘ 

The Declaration of Paris has been 
roundly abused by many who believe 
that it clipped the wings of England’s 
sea-power, having been expressly de- 
signed thereto and weakly assented to 
by England. It covers goods consigned 
to an enemy Government! But looking 
at it merely as it affects neutral mer- 
chants, this provision—“Free ships 
make free goods”—fails lamentably as 
a practical doctrine, because in the at- 
tempt at conciseness its authors forgot 
to be explicit. As it stands it is not 
true. It has not interfered with the right 
of search, because contraband of war 

4 In order not to confuse the argument, I refer 
here specifically only to the case of a neutral ven- 
dor and an enemy purchaser. Wherethe purchaser 
is also a neutral trader the legal position does not 


alter until the facts make the case one of “‘contin- 
uous voyage.” 


is excepted, and the fundamental argu- 
ment that you cannot seize if you can- 
not search, “whatever be the ships, 
whatever be the cargoes, whatever be 
their destination,” still holds good. 
Nor has it interfered with or curtailed 
the rights incident to blockade; then 
the doctrine of the Declaration van- 
ishes, for there are no “free ships” by 
which the enemy’s goods may be made 
free, all goods on board being liable 
to seizure. But the great defect of 
the provision is that it leaves deplora- 
bly vague the “question by whom the 
“freedom” of the enemy goods may be 
raised: by the neutral carrier or the 
enemy owner, and it is precisely this 
point which arises under the American 
Protest. 

This question also arises very di- 
rectly under the Order in Council, for 
the first clause provides that the goods 
discharged from a neutral vessel 
seized on its voyage to a German port, 
other than contraband of war, shall, 
if they are not requisitioned for the 
use of His Majesty, “be restored by 
order of the Court, upon such terms 
as the Court may in the circumstances 
deem to be just, to the person entitlea 
thereto.” Now, if the property in the 
cargo has by law passed to an enemy 
purchaser certain questions as to the 
making of the order would, I presume, 
arise, which for obvious reasons I do 
not discuss. But it is quite certain 
that the American vendor could not 
appear and make the claim on behalf 
of such a purchaser; equally certain 
that the United States Government 
would have no locus standi. The posi- 
tion under the Order in Council is the 
same as would arise in normal circum- 
stances if, for example, the question 
before a Prize Court were as to the 
“effectiveness” of a blockade. The 
neutral owner of the ship would argue 
the case on his own behalf, but not on 
behalf of an enemy owner of the 
cargo. As, therefore, the United States 
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Government could not argue the legal 
case on behalf of an enemy purchaser, 
and as enemy purchasers are the per- 
sons specially cared for by this rule 
of the Declaration of Paris, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can argue the ques- 
tion diplomatically. But, not being al- 
together inexperienced in diplomacy, it 
has limited its protest to the case of 
its neutral traders. Then, with great 
deference, the invocation of the Decla- 
ration of Paris is irrelevant, for the 
whole point of the clause is the free- 
dom of the goods and not the freedom 
of the ship; and the question of the 
freedom of the ship cannot be raised, 
because the exception from the rule of 
contraband of war carries with it a 
forced submission to the belligerent 
right of search. And, further, the 
question whether the Order in Council 
is an illegal extension of the law of 
blockade is not affected by the Decla- 
ration, but must be decided on other 
grounds. 

But: “quick returns make rich mer- 
chants,” whether they result from 
small profits or large. And in war- 
time the neutral trader, being a mere 
man of commerce, appears to be quite 
ready to “pay for the boundless gain” 
which the sale of munitions gives him 
by taking the “boundless risk” of seiz- 
ure and condemnation, keeping the 
property in his cargoes while they are 
on the high seas. Should disaster fol- 
low, there is always “the Government” 
to fall back on; and if only it can be 
persuaded to wave the banner of 
“neutral rights” with sufficient dex- 
terity, the chances are in favor of 
compensation. Now, if all neutral 
traders would take Reason for their 
guide the Declaration of Paris would 
reveal hitherto unsuspected virtues. 
Let me commend the following brief 
articles to the consideration of the 
diplomatic professors at the next 
Hague Conference: First—‘“For the 
future avoidance of tortuous discus- 


sions so common in the past, the law 
of contraband, and so much of the law 
of blockade as affects the neutral 
trader, are hereby abolished, and all 
contracts for the sale of all goods 
whatsoever made between neutral and 
belligerent traders shall for all pur- 
poses be deemed to be contracts f.0.b.” 
Secondly —“For the greater peace of 
the world, and the prevention of those 
financial difficulties hitherto so com- 
monly resulting to private individuals 
from war, it is agreed that ‘free ships 
make free goods’; so only that such 
free ships, whatever be their cargoes, 
whatever be their destination, may be 
taken by either belligerent, without 
undue show of force or unnecessary use 
of explosives, into his nearest port, 
there to abide the decision of a Prize 
Court whether they be goods designed 
for the use of the enemy forces; and, 
if it be shown to the satisfaction of 
the Court that they be not so designed, 
then they shall be declared to be ‘free 
goods,’ and if the person entitled 
thereto be a neutral they shall be de- 
livered up to him on such conditions 
as the Court shall think just; but if 
he be an enemy, other than the enemy 
Government, then they shall be held 
until the conclusion of peace, when 
they shall be delivered up.” 

Is this a scheme straight from the 
Councils of Utopia? I wonder! Per- 
haps for the present it may be left 
with the judicial formula “I should 
like to hear the point argued.” But 
this is certain, that if contracts with 
belligerents were made with the same 
business caution as contracts in peace- 
time, all the clamor about the “rights 
of the neutral trader” would die down, 
for he would have none which need 
protection, and Notes of friendly 
remonstrance and dexterously-worded 
Protests would be unnecessary. But 
we live in an age of great unreason; 
and the law of contraband and all that 
part of the law of blockade which af- 
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fects neutral traders have been the 
inevitable result. The Declaration of 
Paris might have got rid of many dif- 
ficulties with a little more study of 
actual facts, but it has not; and so, 
in spite of goed intention, we must 
wrestle, and I propose now to wrestle, 
with the problems it has left unsolved. 

The essential condition of blockade, 
as hitherto understood, is that the 
blockading squadron must be in the 
immediate offing of the blockaded port. 
We have placed our cruiser cordon at 
a considerable distance from the Ger- 
man coast. And here, to the general, 
is the stumbling-block in our way; to 
the American, is the sign of our back- 
sliding. Yet, curiously enough, if we 
had declared a blockade, any question 
which might have arisen as to its 
validity owing to the position of the 
cordon is set at rest by the Protest 
itself. 

The rules of international law can 
only preserve their vitality if they 
keep pace with the progress of science ; 
if they do not, they must pass into the 
limbo of forgotten things. Hence the 
necessity for a clear discernment be- 
tween essential principle and unessen- 
tial detail. This discernment was sin- 
gularly lacking in the early protests 
of the United States Government. The 
details of our doings on the high seas 
were criticised as not being in con- 
formity with action which tradition 
justified; our all-sufficient answer was 
that they were justified by the princi- 
ples on which that traditional action 
was based. Now although, as I think, 
in this last Note the American Govern- 
ment has judged what we have done 
by the narrow formulas of a bygone 
age, when it comes to treat of “block- 
ade” it frankly abandons them; it lit- 
erally leaps forward, and brushing them 
aside shows us that we might have 
taken other measures of belligerent 
discipline which would have reacted 
far more seriously against the neu- 
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tral trader than those embodied in the 
Order. The American Government be- 
lieves—it is, when untroubled by the 
complainings of its traders, far too 
profound a student not to believe— 
that the law of blockade greatly needs 
rewriting. Rules which were adapted 
to Nelson’s frigates can have little or 
no application to the battle-cruisers of 
to-day. But they were the outcome of 
a principle, and that principle re- 
mains. The American Government 
agrees that for a blockade the cordon 
of ships in the offing is no longer prac- 
ticable in the face of an enemy “pos- 
sessing the means and opportunity to 
make an effective defence by the use 
of submarines, mines, and aircraft,” 
and is therefore no longer to be insisted 
on. It believes that a “long-distance 
blockade” is now inevitable.. The im- 
portance of this admission cannot be 
exaggerated. It might, I should have 
thought, be contended that a “block- 
ade” cannot be effective if the enemy 
possesses sufficient means of offence— 
in other words, has the present means 
of destroying its effectiveness. It can 
never be sufficiently insisted on that 
“blockade” has, in addition to its 
realities, a technical and highly artifi- 
cial side. Under the conditions of 
warfare existing at the time the rules 
were evolved, the visible sign of its 
effectiveness was the presence of the 
blockading ships in the offing; that was 
the fact from which the danger to 
merchant ships trying to run in to the 
blockaded coast became evident. But 
if, whether by submarines, mines, or 
aircraft, this danger ceases to be evi- 
dent, if it can be actually eliminated, 
if by the offensive protection of de- 
stroyers or cruisers there is an evident 
danger to the blockading squadron, it 
would seem to follow that both the 
real and the artificial effectiveness of 
that squadron would be destroyed. A 
blockade liable to be seriously ques- 
tioned, the blockading ships to be an- 
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nihilated, by an opposing squadron, 
seems to involve a contradiction in 
terms.’ But all this is top-hamper of 
curious argument, and must go by the 
board when modern fleets take up their 
war-stations. The enforcement of a 
“long-distance blockade” is recognized 
by the American Protest as being one 
of their modern duties. But for what 
purpose? For that extreme exhibition 
of force which the command of the sea 
enables one of the belligerents to dis- 
play in order to strangle the life out 
of the enemy. That is the principle 
of blockade—the exercise of power to 
stop all supplies from going to the 
enemy because he has the power; and 
the Protest admits that this power 
may now be exercised in a wider area 
than in days gone by: exercised 
against the enemy, and therefore ex- 
ercised against the neutral trader, 
whose chances of getting even those 
things to the enemy which had, before 
its exercise, been allowed to pass as 
non-contraband are correspondingly 
diminished. Let it be noted at once 
in italics that this admission comes 
from a Government which is the most 
powerful protester against infringe- 
ments of what it holds to be the rights 
of neutral traders. 

The learned student detects here 
what appears to be an obvious flaw in 
the argument. He has been taught 
that “a blockade must not extend be- 
yond the ports and coasts belonging to 
or occupied by the enemy,” and that 
“the blockading forces must not bar 
access to neutral ports or coasts.” The 
first and eighteenth articles of the Dec- 
laration of London have thus sum- 
marized the practice. The Government 
of the United States has not forgotten 
those elementary maxims; but it will 
_5 I put this forward purely asa theoretical con- 
sideration, because I am not sure that Nelson’s 
historical blockades fulfilled the condition of not 
being subject to effective attack. But whether they 
did or not, the possibilities of destroying the ac- 
tual as distinguished from the potential effective- 


ness of a blockade have been entirely altered by 
the modern appliances of sea-warfare. 
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not let them interfere with the devel- 
opment of its theory of the “long- 
distance blockade.” The principle on 
which they are based can well be pre- 
served: “If the necessities of the case 
should seem to render it imperative 
that the cordon of blockading vessels 
be extended across the approaches to 
any neighboring neutral port or coun- 
try, it would seem clear that it would 
still be practicable to comply with the 
well-recognized and reasonable prohi- 
bition of international law against the 
blockading of neutral ports by accord- 
ing free admission and exit to all law- 
ful traffic with neutral ports through 
the blockading cordon.” 

Very frankly, I have my doubts as to 
the soundness of the American conten- 
tion. When this time of warfare is 
overpast and only its echoes remain, 
when another Conference shall assem- 
ble at the Hague to endeavor to read 
its lessons more surely than its prede- 
cessors had learnt those of previous 
wars, I doubt whether this new doc- 
trine of blockade will find much favor; 
for if it is accepted as an “effective 
blockade” the artificial side of the law 
must also be accepted, and a temporary 
withdrawal on account of stress of 
weather must be declared not to raise 
it. But of this I have no doubt, that 
the principle on which blockade rests 
will always be recognized, must al- 
ways be recognized because it is a fact 
—that a belligerent will, and therefore, 
as we are used to say, “may,” resort 
to the final strangling process whenever 
he has the power, because he has the 
power; of this no arbitrary rules can 
deprive him. I believe that when 
things come to be weighed in the bal- 
ance, when Time’s just sentence is pro- 
nounced, it will be that the new Order 
in Council indicates the proper method 
by which a belligerent may, in view 
of the advance in the methods of naval 
warfare, now exercise that strenuous 
and strangling pressure upon the 
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enemy which in old days he was en- 
titled to do by means of a technical 
blockade, and that in the way it deals 
with the neutral trader it has found 
the correct solution of that part of the 
problem. 

Let me now try to make things a 
little clearer. We are so accustomed 
to the grooves in which our thoughts 
have been trained to run that we are 
apt to overlook the intimate connection 
which exists between the law of con- 
traband and the law of blockade. They 
are treated as isolated doctrines, as in- 
dependent branches of the law. The 
American Protest declares them to be 
separate “concessions” by neutrals to 
belligerents. Discussed, as they are, 
in terms which have no common de- 
nomination of language, comparison be- 
tween them has become, if not impossi- 
ble, certainly unusual. Let us then re- 


duce them to a common denominator. 
If we talk of both in terms of belliger- 
ent action we find in the law of con- 


traband the right of search as a pre- 
liminary to seizure, in the law of 
blockade the right of seizure without 
search. In terms of the cargo seized, 
we find the first limited to contraband 
of war, the second unlimited. But this 
is not very satisfactory; it does not 
explain why, if the neutral trader has 
any rights in regard to non-contraband, 
the belligerent may destroy them by 
declaring a blockade. It appears to 
lead to some such general principle as 
this: when neutral vessels come within 
a certain distance from the enemy’s 
coasts (the offing) a belligerent may 
seize anything and everything, but un- 
til they come within that distance he 
ean only seize contraband of war: 
which is not an accurate statement of 
the law. “Belligerent right” is clearly 
the common factor; a belligerent has 
the right to declare what shall be con- 
traband of war; he has the right to 
declare a blockade. The variant is 
the position and number of ships he 
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makes use of, the exhibition of force 
by which both rights are enforced. So. 
we get to this result: that when there 
is a cordon of cruisers the belligerent 
may seize anything, but when there are 
only isolated ships he may only seize- 
contraband of war. 

This test ceases to be rudimentary 
when we introduce another factor 
common to the two subjects—effective- 
ness. That the belligerent’s naval dis- 
positions must be capable of doing. 
what he proposes to do—in other 
words, must be effective to that end— 
is no less a feature of the law of con- 
traband than it is of blockade. Carry- 
ing contraband of war and blockade- 
running are not offences; the evil con- 
sequences, which authors insist on call- 
ing “penalty,” result from capture. 
Therefore in both cases what the bel- 
ligerent may do is only qualified by 
what he can do. That sub-conscious: 
recognition of the possibility that a 
belligerent may put far greater impedi- 
ments in the way of neutral communi- 
cations with his enemy than is implied 
in the law of contraband, becomes now 
the conscious principle which I gave in 
outline in my previous article: that 
“contraband” and “blockade” are iden- 
tical in principle; they are merely 
convenient names given to varying ex- 
hibitions of force against the enemy, 
and the consequences, to enemy and’ 
neutral trader alike, do in fact depend 
on and vary with the force exhibited— 
that is, with the number and position 
of the ships employed upon the service, 
which, if effectively performed, results 
in both cases in seizure and condemna- 
tion. Blockade in principle is, there- 
fore, nothing more than an indefinite 
extension of the list of contraband of 
war, subject only to the requirement 
that a sufficient number of ships should 
be placed in such a position as to make 
this extended threat of seizure effec- 
tive. This then is practically what the 
Order in Council does; and even if 
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it insisted on condemnation In all cases 
it would be justified, for it satisfies the 
test which this analysis shows to be 
the true test, and the only test, that 
the ships employed upon the service, 
both as regards number and position, 
shall be effective for its due per- 
formance. 

Now, seeing that the Order pays so 
great regard to the pocket of the neu- 
tral trader that it does not condemn his 
non-contraband cargoes, it is very diffi- 
cult to discover any justification for 
protest. Shorn of superfluity of words, 
the complaint is that we have not de- 
clared a blockade; and it resolves it- 
self into this: that we ought to seize 
and condemn neutral cargoes and not 
rest satisfied with what may be termed 
an interim seizure, which may not be- 
come absolute. The answer is that the 
existence and extent of a right does 
not depend on the nature of the pro- 
cedure by which it is enforced. It is 
true that international law has in- 
vented a fiction to assist the belliger- 
ent who decides to declare a blockade; 
it preserves, as against the neutral 
trader, the “evident danger of seizure” 
even when owing to stress of weather 
it has ceased not mefely to be evident 
but to exist altogether. What can this 
fiction have to do with the nature of 
the right to which it is a mere ad- 
junct? the right to stop all supplies 
going to the enemy. It is preposter- 
ous to say that a belligerent cannot 
exercise this right unless he avails 
himself of the adventitious assistance 
which the law offers him; that al- 
though he can do without it yet he 
may not. 

What is true of the deep sea must 
also be true of the high air. When 
the lorries and cargo-carriers of the 
air have come into being, and the war 
in the air becomes even more of a 
grim reality than it is to-day, neutrals 
carrying supplies to the enemy will, 
I imagine, receive short shrift, contra- 
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band or no contraband, siege or no 
siege, blockade or no blockade. 

But the United States Government 
rests its protest on .an alternative 
ground. The Order in Council 
would constitute, were its provisions to 
be actually carried into effect as they 
stand, a practical assertion of un- 
limited belligerent rights over neutral 
commerce within the whole Huropean 
area, and an almost unqualified denial 
of the sovereign rights of the nations 
now at peace. 

This Government takes it for granted 
that there can be no question what 
those rights are. A nation’s sovereignty 
over its own ships and citizens under 
its own flag on the high seas in time 
of peace is, of course, unlimited. And 
that sovereignty suffers no diminution 
in times of war except in so far as the 
practice and consent of civilized na- 
tions have limited it by the recognition 
of certain now clearly determined 
rights which it is conceded may be ex- 
ercised by nations which are at war. 

A belligerent nation has been con- 
ceded the right of visit and search, and 
the right of capture and condemnation 
if upon examination a neutral vessel 
is found to be engaged in unneutral 
service or to be carrying contraband of 
war intended for the enemy’s Govern- 
ment or armed forces. It has been 
conceded the right to establish and 
maintain a blockade of an enemy’s 
ports and coasts, and to capture and 
condemn any vessel taken in trying to 
break the blockade. It is even con- 
ceded the right to detain and take to 
its own ports for judicial examination 
all vessels which it suspects for sub- 
stantial reasons to be engaged in un- 
neutral service, and to condemn them 
if the suspicion is sustained. But such 
rights, long clearly defined both in doc- 
trine and practice, have hitherto been 
held to be the only permissible excep- 
tions to the principle of equality of sov- 
ereignty on the high seas as between 
belligerents and nations not engaged in 
war. 

If the rights of the neutral trader 
are no greater than I have stated them 
in my previous article and he acts at 
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his own peril and is entirely inde- 
pendent of his own Government, and 
if the rights of the belligerents are as 
large as I have there stated them, then 
it follows that there can be no ques- 
tion of “concession” by the neutral 
trader’s Government, in regard to 
either contraband or blockade, but only 
an assertion of belligerent right, and 
all questions as to the sovereignty of 
that Government over its trader’s 
ships disappear. When the neutral 
trader is carrying contraband, or 
when he is blockade-running, he delib- 
erately runs his risk, and therefore 
cannot claim the protection of his flag. 
Two quotations from Historicus will 
suffice to establish this elementary 
proposition. In one of his Letters he 
examines the terms of the British 
proclamations of neutrality. In them, 
he says, the nature of the consequence, 
called a penalty, of trading in contra- 
band of war “is pointed out with 
equal clearness and correctness — viz. 
the withdrawal of the Queen’s protec- 
tion from the contraband on its road 
to the enemy, and an abandonment of 
the subject to the operation of bellig- 
erent rights.”* And again, “when the 
neutral Sovereign has withdrawn from 
his subjects engaged in such a trade the 
protection of his flag, he has discharged 
the whole duty of neutrality.”” To with- 
draw protection, to abandon rights, are 
inconsistent with any notion of con 
cession. A neutral vessel carrying con- 
traband is in no better case than if 
she wore no flag. The fact of the con- 
traband being on board withdraws her 
from her national protection. Further, 
seeing that the laws of the United 
States, taking that country as typical 
of neutral countries, “do not forbid 
their citizens to sell to either of the 
belligerent Powers articles contraband 
of war, or to take munitions of war 
- - . on board their private ships for 


6 “Letters of Historicus,” p. 132. 
7 Ibid. p. 136. 
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transportation,” it is impossible to say 
that the neutral Government, except 
only when an embargo has been de- 
clared, exercises jurisdiction over such 
private ships, for the national law 
creates no offence which could give 
jurisdiction. Therefore it is clear that 
the neutral vessel by carrying contra- 
band or running blockade puts herself 
deliberately, and with the acquiescence 
of her own Government, at the mercy 
of the other belligerent, and submits 
to the exercise of belligerent rights.’” 

The right of search might be looked 
on as a concession, or an infringement 
of jurisdiction, in the case of ships not 
carrying contraband. Yet even this 
does not bear analysis; for, as His- 
toricus points out, “when a trade in 
contraband is notoriously and exten- 
sively carried on, it exposes the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty to suspicion 
and search, and this is precisely why 
the Queen in her proclamation of neu- 
trality exhorts her subjects to abstain 
from such a trade.”” The proclama- 
tion in fact admits that this search of 
all vessels on suspicion is an integral 
and inevitable part of the right of 
search. It is not a concession, but 
only the logical extension of the bel- 
ligerent right to capture contraband on 
neutral vessels, and to take all steps 
necessary to attain that end. It is a 


5 Zyettens Pierce, cited ‘‘Letters of Historicus,” 


Dd 

® As an illustration of the scrnpulous exactitude 
of the principles appealed to by President Wilson in 
his recent Notes to Germany, I may refer to the 
distinction he draws in the Note of June 11 be- 
tweer tho duty ofa neutral Government to enforce 
its own laws in regard to granting clearances to 
vessels carrying cargo prohibited by those laws 
and the grant of clearances to vessels carryi 
contraband of war: “Performing its 
duty as a neutral Power and enforcing its natural 
laws, it was its [i. e. the Government of the United 
States] duty to see to it that “Lusitania” was not 
armed for offensive action, that she was not — 
ing as a transport, that she did not carry ca 
prohibited by oe statutes of United States, on 
that if, in fact, she was a naval vessel of Great 
Britain she should not receive clearance ofa mer- 
chantman. It performed that duty. It enforced its 
Statutes with scrupulous vigilance through its 
regularly constituted officials . . ’’ The perform- 
ance of these express duties is treated as distinct 
from the contentions of the German Government 
regarding the carriage of contraband of war. 


10 “Letters of Historicus,” p. 177. 
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part of the belligerent right. This 
question does not arise in connection 
with blockade, for there there is no 
search, and all things become contra- 
band of war. 

But although I have been obliged to 
devote great space to these preliminary 
subjects, the point of the Protest is 
still to come. The condition attached 
by the United States to its theory of 
the “long-distance blockade” is that 
free admission and exit must be ac- 
corded “to all lawful traffic with neu- 
tral ports through the blockading 
cordon.” “Lawful traffic,” it is ex- 
plained, “would of course include all 
outward-bound traffic from the neutral 
country, and all inward-bound traffic 
to the neutral country except con- 
traband in transit to the enemy.” 
This must be read with a_ sen- 
tence which occurs earlier in the 
Note :— 


It is confidently assumed that His 
Majesty’s Government will not deny at 
once [i.e. presumably, “will at once ad- 
mit”) that it is a rule sanctioned by 
general practice that, even though a 
blockade should exist and the doctrine 
of contraband as to blockaded territory 
be rigidly enforced, innocent shipments 
may be freely transported to and from 
the United States through neutral 
countries to belligerent territory with- 
out being subject to the penalties of 
contraband traffic or breach of block- 
ade, much less to detention, requisition, 
or confiscation. 

At last we have the real issue. As- 
sume everything in our favor: that our 
blockading cruisers are rightly stand- 
ing far out to sea; that we should 
be justified in condemning the cargoes 
seized instead of returning them to the 
persons lawfully entitled thereto: the 
United States denies that its own par- 
ticular doctrine of “continuous voy- 
ages” can apply to a “long-distance 
blockade.” And here undoubtedly the 
books seem to be in its favor, for the 
rule they give, embodied in Article 19 
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of the Declaration of London, is 
shortly this: the doctrine of “continu- 
ous voyages” does not apply to a block- 
ade. This is the logical consequence 
of a principle I have already referred 
to; because blockading forces must not 
bar access to neutral ports, and the 
doctrine of “continuous voyages” ex- 
pressly deals with cargoes on vessels 
bound for neutral ports. But it would 
seem to follow that with the disappear- 
ance of the offing from the definition 
of “blockade,” and with the consequent 
legitimate barring of access to neutral 
ports, the application of the doctrine 
of “continuous voyages” must follow 
as a matter of course. These words 
hold no precious mystery; they never 
meant more than this: that what the 
neutral trader cannot do directly with- 
out running the risk of seizure and 
condemnation he cannot do indirectly 
without running that risk. And 
whereas, as has been shown, the right 
to blockade the enemy is in principle 
no more than the right indefinitely to 
extend the list of contraband of war 
against the neutral trader, this must 
apply equally whether cargoes are go- 
ing directly or indirectly to the 
enemy.” 

The discussion of narrow rules hin- 
ders the clear vision of the things 
which are; and of these the all-impor- 
tant one is that, call it by what name 
you please, a belligerent will, when- 
ever he has the power, take the neces- 
sary steps to cut off all supplies from 
the enemy; and he will cut them off 
whether they are going by direct route 
or indirectly through a neutral port. 
The old conditions under which that 
power was exercised have, it is agreed, 
passed away; the power, which we 
call the right, remains. The Govern- 
ment of the United States contends, on 
behalf of its traders, that they have 

11 I gather that the meaning of the official an- 
swer, dated March 19, to the distinguished chemists 
who were agitating for the inclusion of cotton in 


the list of absolute contraband is that their views 
have been met by the Order in Council. 
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the right to evade and therefore to 
nullify that power by supplying the 
enemy, indirectly and without risk, 
with those cargoes which they cannot 
safely supply him with directly. 
Surely the proposition is impossible 
on the face of it. To call such cargoes 
“innocent” is to beg the question. The 
introduction of the atmosphere and 
terms of the criminal law has done 
more to fog the public comprehension 
of this branch of international law 
than any inherent complexity of the 
problems with which it deals. Yet 
here it will serve to bring home the 
inaccuracy of the American contention 
to the public mind; for seizure and 
condemnation become a sort of retribu- 
tive penalty for the neutral trader’s 
attempt to evade what, to continue the 
language of law, the belligerent has 
the right to command, by darkening 
and disguising his real intention. 
Judged even by this imperfect stand- 
ard, the American Protest has cut 
away the ground from its own conten- 
tion. The doctrine of “continuous voy- 
ages” was accepted because of its logi- 
cal simplicity; and this simplicity 
shows that it must extend and rein- 
force every exhibition of force by a 
belligerent against his enemy; and 
its logic prevents the neutral trader 
from setting up any right, more es- 
peciaily any right which is not only 
in conflict with the belligerent right, 
but is based on deceit and needs a 
cloak to hide its real meaning. The 
right he claims is to send to the 
enemy those supplies which the bellig- 
erent has declared his intention and 
taken effective steps to deprive him 
of. If the neutral trader had such 
a right it would enable him to 
diminish the force of the belliger- 
ent blow, to heal the stroke of the 
wound. 

There has been much talk of retalia- 
tion. The Order in Council has adopted 
the formula of the first of the Orders 
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in Council of 1807," that the action of 
the enemy has given to His Majesty 
the “unquestionable right of retalia- 
tion,” and it has been assumed, too. 
readily as I venture to think, that this 
is an admission that our. ac- 
tion to-day falls outside the principles 
sanctioned by international law. The 
American newspapers have found apt 
expression of their criticism in the 
ancient adage “Two wrongs do not 
make a right.” And in the Pro- 
test of the Government this sentence. 
occurs : 

If the course pursued by the present 
enemies of Great Britain should prove- 
to be in fact tainted by illegality and 
disregard of the principles of war 
sanctioned by enlightened nations, it 
cannot be supposed, and the Govern- 
ment does not for a moment suppose, 
that His Majesty’s Government would 
wish the same taint to attach to their 
own actions, or would cite such illegal 
acts as in any sense or degree a justi- 
fication for similar practices on their 
part in so far as they affect neutral 
rights. 

A comparison of the measures taken 
by the Order in Council with those 
ordered by the German Admiralty can 
hardly have been seriously intended; 
yet to many this sentence seemed to 
be straining diplomatic proprieties to 
their utmost limit. But any irritation 
it may have caused has been blotted 
out by the stern words of disapproval 
used by the President in his recent 
Notes to Germany. 

But the reference to retaliation can- 
not, as it seems to me, be legitimately 
construed into an admission of the il- 
legality of the measures decreed by the 
Order in Council. The utmost that can 
be said of it is that it admits they 
are exceptional. The Order of 1807 
declared that “no vessel shall be per- 
mitted to trade from one port to an- 
other, both French,” and it was en- 
forced by seizure and confiscation of 


12 Dated January 7, 1807. 
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neutral vessels which disregarded it. 
That and the other Orders which coun- 
tered Napoleon’s paper blockade of the 
English coasts have been severely criti- 
cised; but it is impossible to apply 
the same criticism to an Order which 
omits the confiscation, and, on the con- 
trary, expressly provides for the re- 
turn of both ship and cargo to the 
neutral trader. That the measures are 
exceptional may be freely admitted, 
and to that extent they may be called 
reprisals; but exceptional measures, 
even of reprisal, are not necessarily il- 
legal measures. 

The strangest part of the corre- 
spondence remains to be noted. The 
United States Government has inti- 
mated that it “will not recognize the 
validity of Prize Court proceedings 
taken under restraints imposed by 
British municipal law in derogation of 
the rights of American citizens under 
international law.” The Government 
has thus indicated the retaliatory 


measures it proposes to take against 
Great Britain, yet it has failed to see 
that the veiled irony of the paragraph 
just quoted from the Protest applies in 


its entirety to this reprisal. In so far 
as it relates to executive action, it pro- 
poses to accomplish the impossible. 
Prize Court judgments are in rem; 
they pass property, and if possession 
has followed not even the United 
States Government can undo it, for 
there would not be even a tenth point 
on which it could seize; andif possession 
has not followed, Government action 
would be brought up short by the law. 
Further, in so far as it relates to ju- 
dicial action, the intention appears to 
be to give an instruction to the Ameri- 
can Courts how in the circumstances 
they are to deal with the decisions of 
the English Prize Courts. Thus the 
constitutional principle of the inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary from, the 
Executive is put in jeopardy, and the 
Government would again be brought 
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up short by the law. And in so far 
as it relates to the law itself, the pro- 
posed action professes to decide favor- 
ably to the present contention of the 
United States a difficult and compli- 
cated question of law — whether judg- 
ments based on a municipal law which, 
it is alleged, is a violation of interna- 
tional law are not entitled to recogni- 
tion by foreign Courts, more especially 
if they are judgments in rem. Such a 
decision does not fall within the 
province of the Executive, but only of 
the Courts. So, as it was said afore- 
time in the British argument in the 
Behring Sea Arbitration, to all and 
every part of the different protests 
which have been made against our ac- 
tion by the United States Government, 
there is, with profound respect, “but 
one answer—the Law.’ 

In an Editorial Note in the May 
number of the North American Review 
on the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, this sentence 
occurs : 

If we should once admit the right 
of the Allies to forbid our sending 
foodstuffs to Germany, how could we 
deny the justice of Germany’s insist- 
ence that we should apply the same 
principle to England? And what would 
happen to the English people then? 
Surely, too, our British friends must 
realize that only the strictest ad- 
herence to international law makes it 
possible for us to furnish to the Allies 
the vast quantities of war munitions 
without which they could not hope to 
win. 

The great friendliness of its tone 
cannot but be grateful to us; yet in 
this short sentence all the fallacies and 
misconceptions of the real nature of 
the neutral trader’s position are con- 
centrated. I have endeavored to show 
that we have claimed to exercise a 


13 It is announced from Washington in the 
papers of 27th July, as thisarticle is being passed 
for press, that Great Britain’sreply to che Ameri- 
can Protest has been delivered.and that it holds 
the Order in Council to be within international 
Jaw, though it may involve a new application of 
principle. 
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right which a fuller examination of 
admitted principles shows to be en- 
tirely warranted, that the only thing 
which stands in the way of the prompt 
admission of its legality is a popular 
conception of belligerent rights which 
unduly confines them within limits 
which have proved themselves to be 
impossible in modern conditions of 
war. Law once was the handmaid of 
commerce: she has long since become 
its mistress. But what, for want of a 
better name, we call international law 
is still in a state of servitude. If its 
doctrines are to be treated as intelli- 
gible they must be considered as a 
continuous development springing from, 
and as the inevitable consequence of, 
the first cause, that two nations are at 
war. Then War becomes. the key-note, 
sub-dominant, dominant, leading note, 
every note of the scale of action 
throughout the world, and the neutral 
trader cannot pitch the tune as it may 
best suit his interests. Is then the 
justification for these new doctrines an 
ultimate reference to Might is Right? 
Have I, following far behind the 
United States Government in the stren- 
uousness of the law as I have formu- 
lated it, found a justification for the 
German who relies on Might without 
troubling to assert the Right? Surely 
not. I have striven to base the whole 
law and every part of the law as it af- 
fects the neutral trader on the plain 
fact that all exercise’ of might against 
the enemy, so long as it comes within 
the laws of humanity and the rules of 
war, is justifiable, and the omission of 
it mere folly, and that it is not limited 
by considerations of time and space; 
and on this still plainer fact that the 
exercise of might against the enemy 
engenders “right” against such neutral 
traders as do, of their own free will 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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and with eyes open, bring themselves 
within the scope of it. 
F. T. Piggott. 


P.S.—I have dealt with the subject 
on the supposition that all contracts 
are made after the declaration of war. 
But much foreign trade is carried on 
by “long-distance” contracts, and neu- 
tral traders who have entered into con- 
tinuing contracts before the War would 
seem to demand special attention, for 
their eyes were not open, and the risk 
of seizure by a belligerent has caught 
them unawares. Speaking generally, 
it is here that the consideration shown 
to the neutral trader by Great Britain 
may find full scope for action. But I 
admit quite frankly that so much of 
my argument as is personal to the neu- 
tral trader does not apply to this cate- 
gory. On the other hand, the law of 
contraband, with its adjunct the doc- 
trine of “continuous voyages,” and the 
law of blockade, as they have been un- 
derstood in the past, do not exempt 
them from the rigors of their opera- 
tion. Yet the fact remains that the 
new development of the law does 
impose upon them greater risks than 
they ran heretofore, and a_ protest 
specially devoted to their hard case 
would, I should imagine, if it were 
limited to contracts relating to non- 
contraband and to contracts not made 
with the enemy Government, receive 
careful consideration. Only those who 
are concerned with the working of the 
Order in Council know exactly how it 
works; but I had this aspect of the 
question specially in mind when I 
wrote that it seemed possible that in 
the way the Order deals with the neu- 
tral trader it had found the correct 
solution of that part of the problem. 
—F. T. P. 
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POLAND’S ORDEAL AND POLAND’S HOPE.* 


Poland is expecting that when the 
war is over she will be once more a 
free nation, and Poland looks to Eng- 
land to bring help to her. She needs 
this help sorely, for the sufferings of 
the Polish people are as severe as any- 
thing that has been sustained by Bel- 
gium and North-Eastern France. There 
is only one way to reach Poland and 
that is through Russia. 

The “Great Britain to Poland and 
Galicia Fund” is one of the visible 
manifestations of English sympathy to 
this nation of twenty million people 
which is at the dawn of a new inde- 
pendent political life. Poland will be 
freed! The freedom of Poland has 
long been the desire of enlightened and 
progressive Russian society, and has 
now become a definite part of the pro- 
gramme of all the Russian nation. 
This was the promise of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s famous proclamation 
of August 14th, 1914, to the Polish na- 
tion. And how splendidly Poland has 
sprung forward to meet this changed 
attitude on the part of Russia! 

Mr. Gutchkov, former President of 
the Duma and recently appointed Min- 
ister of Agriculture, spent the first five 
months of the war in Poland at the 
head of a special mission of the Red 
Cross Society. 

“The atmosphere of Poland is won- 
derful,” he wrote. “Immediately from 
the very first days of the war, the Pol- 
ish people sided with the Russian. This 
was not dictated by any decision of 
the leaders of the Polish parties. On 
the contrary, it was the outcome of 
the desire of the large masses of the 
people. Our advanced Cossack troops, 
lost in some out-of-the-way corner in 
Poland, have always found the warm- 
est hospitality and assistance in the 

* Princess Bariatinsky is now in Poland, close 
to the seat of war, administering the money sub. 
scribed in England tothe Great Britain to Poland 
and Galacia Fund. The above article is the sub- 


stance of a lecture delivered by her during a tour 
in the British Isles to inaugurate the Fund. 


villages. Our lonely, gray heroes ever 
find shelter and help in every peasant’s 
hut. It would be a great mistake to 
attribute this attitude among the Poles 
to some sordid desire of gain. Among 
no people is there less calculation of 
future benefits than among the Poles.” 


This is interesting testimony, em- 
bodying the first-hand experience of an 
observer in an exceptional position for 
knowing the truth, and it shows that 
the attitude of the Polish people was 
not dictated by the proclamation that 
promised them freedom, but that their 
preference for the Slav rather than 
the Teutonic Empire was adopted be- 
fore it. 

The two nations feel indeed that 
they occupy a peculiar position in the 
history of Europe as defenders of its 
civilization from the onslaught of 
Turkish ‘and Mongolian invaders, and 
now from “The Tartars of the West,” 
as a Russian poet has called the Mod- 
ern Huns, who, it is possible, but for 
Russia and Poland, would otherwise 
submerge the whole of Europe. The 
Poles who saved Vienna and probably 
the whole of Germany from destruc- 
tion in the seventeenth century are 
now fighting on the side of Russia. The 
only allies of the Teutonic peoples are 
those same Turks, who have never given 
proof of higher qualities than the most 
plain stupidity and have never exer- 
cised their powers in any way other 
than to crush agriculture, industry, 
art, literature, and religion, and all 
civilization they found in their path. 

The fact that the Polish nation 
should have whole-heartedly taken up 
arms with Russia is of tremendous im- 
portance in the history of both of 
them, and for the cause of the Allies. 
Independent Polish legions have been 
formed, officered by Poles, with Polish 
batteries of artillery. They fight side 
by side with the Russian troops and 
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are considered among our best fighters. 
Nor does their valor stop short with 
men only: for Polish women go into 
the most advanced trenches and risk 
their lives to minister to the Russian 
soldiers, food, water, and other com- 
forts. Poland has learned to love 
Russia, and Russia has given proof of 
her respect for Poland’s autonomous 
rights. Poland has proclaimed her 
unity with all the sons of the vast land 
of Russia, and goes to the war with- 
out flinching, even acclaiming it. What 
motive, then, has Poland for support- 
ing Russia? What good does she see 
in Russia’s triumphs? I will answer 
by the words of a most able young 
Polish writer, a strong Nationalist 
Democrat, Dr. Ludwig Ehrlich of the 
University of Lvov. 

“Germany is the worst enemy of 
Poland. The best proof of that fact is 
to be seen in the present German char- 
acter of the country east and north of 
Berlin, all of which was formerly 
Slav. For a long time past German 
colonizers have come into Russian 
Poland as a kind of advance guard of 
the Drang nach Osten. A victorious 
Germany would indeed mean a con- 
stant bar to the development of Poland, 
further oppression for German Poland, 
and the Germanization of a large part 
of Russian Poland.” 

German policy in Poland — he goes 
on to say — has been one of relentless 
oppression of national characteristics. 

. In the year, 1901, sixty Polish 
school-boys were imprisoned and many 
of them deprived of the right to enter 
the higher schools for taking part in a 
wicked conspiracy “to study the Polish 
language, literature, and history.” In 
1906 there was a school strike of nearly 
fifty thousand children which was put 
down by stringent penalties against 
both children and parents. In 1908 the 
use of the Polish language at public 
meetings was forbidden, except in dis- 
tricts where over 60 per cent of the 
population was proved to be Polish, 
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and even this qualified liberty to speak 
Polish is restricted to a period of 
twenty years. At the same time, in 
Germany, the notorious Expropriation 
Law was passed, which enables the 
German Government to buy at a price 
fixed by itself the land of any Polish 
proprietor. This has been worked to 
compass the ruin of the Polish land- 
lords and to fill the land with German 
colonists. No wonder indeed that tne 
Poles, who feel a fundamental unity 
among themseives in all three parts of 
Poland — Russian, Austrian, and Ger- 
man — hate the German yoke with its 
hard, arrogant persistence, and shrink 
with horror from a Germanized future; 
no wonder they turn to Russia with 
hope. The Germans who predominate 
in the Austro-German-Turkish Alliance 
—that true Triple Alliance of greed, 
ruthlessness, and barbarism — are the 
most implacable foes of Poland and 
will never voluntarily liberate their 
Polish subjects; whereas the victory 
of Russia means to the Poles the 
crushing of German militarism, the co- 
operation of Russia in a democratic 
Polish policy for the whole of Poland, 
and the elimination of the countless 
German colonists, who by hook and by 
crook have wormed their way into 
Russian Poland and are regarded by 
the Poles as their greatest enemies. 
On the other hand, the Poles, with a 
political prudence for which some 
would not give them credit, believe 
that this is a moment, not for settling 
old scores with Russia, but by co-opera- 
tion with her for winning new rights 
and new responsibilities. I, as a Rus- 
sian woman, perhaps should not, and 
certainly would not, speak of the bad 
treatment of the Poles by Germany, 
because I know very well that Poland 
has suffered much from Russia in 
times past; but the feeling I have 
mentioned is that of the Poles them- 
selves. Their future, as they see it, 
lies within the Russian Empire, as an 
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autonomous, possibly a strongly fed- 
erated state. Complete separation 
would ruin them economically and is 
not desired by the Polish democrats. 
But there is emphatically no desire to 
be joined to either of the Teutonic 
Empires. Even the Austrian rule, 
which nationally and ecclesiastically 
has been iess oppressive than that of 
the Germans, is more odious to the 
Poles than their worst experience at 
the hands of Russia. This is well 
shown by an open letter to the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, written by the 
recently deceased Theodore Eje-Milkov- 
ski, a Polish nationalist : 

“Your Majesty orders us to fight 
side by side with Prussianized Ger- 
mans, who have always given examples 
of wild persecution of Poles. Can you 
imagine anything more shameful than 
this? The method—divide et impera— 
by means of which we were usually 
kept in dependence has wrought us 
enormous harm, having made us quar- 
rel with the Ruthenians, who, like our- 


selves, are also an oppressed nation. 
é Your fawnings on my com- 
patriots were only to make out of 
them Austrians of Polish descent; nor 
did the mistakes of your statesmen and 
diplomatists at the time of the Balkan 


crisis bode us any good. . . . Austria 
ought to think more about her own 
fate than to tempt youth with her 
promises which neither Austria nor 
Germany is able to fulfil. Austria 
would save herself if she would leave 
William II. to the fate he deserves.” 
With their characteristic political 
stupidity the Germans were blind to 
the Polish view of Poland. They 
thought they could cheat the Poles by 
a false cry of Revolution and all 
Poland would be on their side. Disap- 
pointed at being so wrong in their 
calculation they have wreaked a terri- 
ble revenge upon Poland, with the re- 
sult that every part they have touched 
is devastated. This has become a reg- 
ular programme. Whenever the Rus- 
Sians have had to abandon a district 
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of Poland, in come the Germans bring- 
ing revolutionary proclamations. They 
have no success; enraged, they revenge 
themselves by murder, outrage, pillage, 
and fire. When they are driven back 
they destroy everything so as to hinder 
the advance of the Russians. This is 
repeated at different places, then at 
the same places over again, until the 
ruin of the country is complete. In 
some parts the invaders have been 
thrice, in others five times. The pic- 
ture is one beyond description. 

In Austrian Poland, known as 
Galicia, an acded cause of misery was 
the financial crisis caused by the Aus- 
trian banks, from which the managers 
immediately decamped at the beginning 
of the war, carrying away all the 
money with them, thus spreading far 
and wide a state of destitution, aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Galician 
officials were left with their salaries 
unpaid. In the country districts in 
this part of Poland the harvests for 
several years have been bad, owing to 
excessive rain, and the war coming on 
top of this has produced complete agri- 
cultural ruin. 

Imagine a front of 700 miles—Poland 
and Galicia together—and a hostile 
army invading it five times. The first 
great move towards Warsaw ended in 
the battle of Druskenike, at which the 
Germans were driven back and burned 
everything they did not steal. The 
second was by the fortress of Ossovetz; 
they were driven back again, destroy- 
ing villages and towns on the way. 
The third came right up to Ivangorod. 
Again they were forced back, and again 
fire and pillage. The fourth move was 
against Sohachov on the Bzura, with 
the same result. The fifth, also re- 
pulsed, came by way of Gumin and Os- 
sovetz. Since then the tide of battle 
has ebbed and flowed and ebbed again, 
and at the time of writing the Rus- 
sian forces are slowly retiring tempor- 
rarily, overweighted by superior num- 
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bers, so that once more the land is 
being over-run by the Austro-German 
hordes. The country through which 
the armies have passed and fought is 
absolutely desolate. Large towns have 
been practically destroyed; hundreds 
of villages and every hayrick in the 
country have gone up in flames. The 
Germans have carried off everything 
portable with them —the crops, food, 
fuel, oil, candles, soap, salt, warm 
clothes, boots, medicines. Churches have 
been robbed of money and jewelry. 
Live-stock, of course, has disappeared ; 
even the books and musical instruments 
have suffered the common fate, and in 
their rage of destruction the modern 
Huns have actually broken up the 
benches in the schoolrooms. Through- 
out a tract of country three times the 
size of Belgium, the first necessities of 
life are lacking, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that millions of people are 
starving and homeless. Most of the 
terrible excesses committed by the 
German troops in the Western theatre, 
for which the German name will be for 
ever execrated, have been repeated 
over and over again in Poland, in 
some cases in an aggravated form. I 
know authenticated instances of dia- 
bolical outrages on women, of soldiers 
blinded and disfigured by the use of 
sulphuric acid, and other cases quite 
as bad as any that were reported to 
Lord Bryce’s English Committee of 
Investigation on German atrocities. © 
Apart from the enormous relief work 
undertaken by the private initiative of 
great societies and citizens’ commit- 
tees, the Russian Government has given 
ten million pounds to relieve the suf- 
fering of Poland; but in the gigantic 
flood of distress nothing can be suffi- 
cient. Warsaw, the capital of Poland, 
that lovely town which expresses all 
the refined taste of the Poles, has been 
turned into a great home for the new 
class created by this revolutionary war 
—the refugees. In the most fashiona- 


ble quarter of the city, the great Con- 
cert Hall in Chopin Street that a few 
months ago was the favorite resort of 
Warsaw society, is now a refugee shel- 
ter, where thousands bring the scraps 
of property they have saved from the 
general ruin, lucky even to have es 
caped with their lives. War mixes up 
all in the common misfortune, and 
here may be seen the once rich and 
the once poor, who are all now both 
penniless and homeless. This hall is a 
veritable vale of sorrows, but it leads 
out to a network of relief works that 
the Poles have built up since the be- 
ginning of the war. The appearance 
of a new social class, of an entirely 
new set of social conditions, has 
evoked a new form of public effort, 
which is full of most instructive les- 
sons for social reformers. There has 
sprung into being a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for the whole of Poland, with its 
office in Warsaw and sub-committees 
for each town or district, including alt? 
the representative men and women of 
Poland. These committees aré purely 
voluntary, and the work they have 
done is invaluable. No one, least of all 
the Poles themselves, would have im- 
agined that after years of exclusion 
from public life, the Poles would dis- 
play such remarkable organizing abil- 
ity as they have done on the Citizens’ 
Committees. 

The need of Poland not only calls 
forth in all parties in Russia senti- 
ments of charity, but opems the way 
to an understanding of one of the 
problems set before us by the war. An 
influential Committee has been formed, 
under the name of “Petrograd to 
Poland,” to assist in relieving distress. 
Forty-five trucks, equal in capacity to 
ninety English railway trucks, full of 
warm clothing and other necessaries, 
are dispatched twice a week to War- 
saw for distribution; besides regular 
feeding trains run from the Polish cen- 
tres into the country districts to feed 
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the starving. A special deputation 
from the Committee accompanied the 
first trains to explain that these gifts 
were offered, not only in a spirit of 
pity, but as an expression of love that 
had long been felt. Thousands of peo- 
ple assembled to greet the deputation, 
and the Committee in its report says :-— 

“The meeting was so heartfelt that 
we felt the pulsation of the whole na- 
tion’s feeling, and we understood how 
Poland greeted Petrograd. We brought 
to Poland our love, and with love she 
greeted us. We rejoiced altogether at 
the dawn of a new life.” 

Count Perovsky, who led the depu- 
tation, addressed the Poles in these 
significant words :— 

“I greet Poland and her many suf- 
ferings. I acclaim the new life of 
bright promise for united and renas- 
cent Poland. I thank Poland for her 
care of our wounded, and the love 
which the Russian soldiers have met, 
and for the stubborn fight against our 
common enemy. Long live the noble 
and chivalrous Polish people!’ 

This episode is unique in the history 
of Russia, and, I venture to think, in 
the history of the world. 

It must not be thought that Poland 
does not realize all that England has 
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done, and is doing, for her. The splen- 
did work of the emissaries is gratefully 
acknowledged, but more, and much 
more, will be necessary before the war 
is over. Summer is coming with hopes 
of a fresh harvest, but the end is not 
yet in sight, and Poland still calls for 
aid. Russia is doing all she can to 
show her love for the tortured Poles. 
England will surely continue to join 
in the good work. The English are al- 
ways foremost in works of charity, and 
the case of Poland is one which espe- 
cially appeals to English feelings—the 
struggle of an oppressed nation to be 
free. ; 
Il am not a Pole—I am a Russian; 
and, as such, I am specially keen to 
work on behalf of the Poles. I wish 
and work for the happiness and the 
unity of all the Polish nation, and I 
wish my nation not to be the oppressor 
of the freedom of another nation. 
Oppressing is as vile as being op- 
pressed. It was your own William 
Morris who said, “There is nothing in 
the world so base as the slave, except 
the slave-driver.” And so God will 
that the heroic Allies may have a vic- 
tory which will be for the future hap- 
piness of the civilized world! 
L. Bariatinsky. 





THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALice PERRIN. 


CHAPTER IX. 

That night, instead of going to bed, 
Caroline sat thinking. She looked an 
inconsiderable object in the lofty vast- 
hess of her Indian bed-room that was 
given over to the need of space and 
air, light being rather banished than 
encouraged. In front and at one side 
were deep verandahs enclosed again 
with massive pillars; then shallow 
flights of steps that ended on a path 
composed of broken brick, laid down 


that its surface might prove painful to 
the wandering or adventurous snake. 
From without came intermittent sounds 
—-servants’ voices, noisy fits of cough- 
ing due to hookah fumes and wood-fire 
smoke, the jingle of ekka bells along 
the road beyond the compound, the 
excruciating discord of a creaking cart- 
wheel turning slowly on an endless 
journey through the night. Once the 
distant yells of jackals a-hunt across 
the plain set the dogs barking, and 
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caused Caroline to start and shiver; 
she could not bear the noise, it sounded 
like a massacre of human beings, and 
she was certain she could never grow 
accustomed to it. ‘The house inside 
was very quiet, yet now and then she 
glanced with apprehension into the 
surrounding shadows, for as yet she 
had not conquered timorous imaginings 
of snakes, wild animals, and murder- 
ous natives. Even the lizards that 
slithered down the white-washed walls, 
and fell with a fat thud upon the mat- 
ting, filled her with alarm ard horror, 
particularly when their tails came off, 
or they lay staring at her with eyes 
like black pinheads. One night a musk 
rat had pattered chirruping around 
the edges of the room, and Caroline 
hhad roused the house and compound 
with her shrieks, only to be humiliated, 
when help arrived, by the creature hav- 
ing vanished, though strong and un- 
pleasant evidence remained to prove 
that she had not been dreaming. Aunt 
Rose and the ayah and the old bearer 
thhad seemed inclined to scold her as 
much because the rat had left its 
‘dreadful odor in the room as for hav- 
ing disturbed them all for nothing from 
their sleep. 

Now she sat and wondered if she 
should ever grow to like the life. So 
far it had not appealed to her. She 
had not felt on her arrival that sense 
of recognition towards India that is 
experienced by some whose forbears 
have spent their best years in the 
‘ccountry—to be, perhaps, defined as a 
sort of hereditary memory—that causes 
them to fall quite naturally into In- 
dian ways and habits. She still felt 
strange and rather out of place, and 
she was conscious that Aunt Rose was 
disappointed at her lack of enthusiasm. 
Aunt Rose obviously expected her to 
be elated by the contrast of her days 
out here as compared with the life in 
the South Kensington home, and indeed 
she was surprised herself at her own 


lukewarmness, though, against her will, 
she knew its cause. 

A year ago, if she had come to India, 
she might have revelled in the change 
and in the amusement which, mild as 
it was in Ranapore, surpassed any she 
had known in England. But now she 
felt little capacity for enjoyment or 
for interest; her mind was dull and 
blank, she was haunted by a lurking 
dread of her own future. Yet beneath 
this dread and lassitude of spirit she 
still held firmly to her purpose. She 
meant to marry if she had the chance, 
she meant to have her own home, ber 
own. “show,” she would be necessary 
to some human being, and her life 
should have its mainspring. Yet she 
wished that India need not have been 
her “hunting ground.” So far she 
could see little in the country that, to 
her, could justify Mr. Severn’s appre- 
ciation of it and of its races, though 
certainly, from all accounts, he ought 
to know; and socially she felt a little 
helpless. She could not do the active 
things that out here other people. 
seemed to take such pleasure in, and 
she did not much desire to do them. 
She found the sun, the flowers, and 
the color pleasant, but she almost han- 
kered for the little duties that had 
filled her days at home. Clearly she 
was the victim of disappointment and 
regret; both heart and soul had shrunk 
when Max Falconer had failed her; it 
was a blow from which, so far, she had 
not rallied. What hardship to be so 
young and yet to feel so hopeiess, to 
have no bright anticipations, no notion 
where Fate meant to lead her! If she 
married while in India what would 
her life become? If she did not marry 
she supposed she would go back to an 
eventless existence, only to change it 
for the worse when her grandparents’ 
days were over. Yet, while she chafed, 
she told herself she did not care. 

Then she considered Mr. Severn, and 
decided that she did not like him. 
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‘Though, for him, he had been friendly, 
and instinct told her that he was at- 
tracted, he repelled her. She felt sure 
she could never be on the same easy 
terms with him as with Mr. Stafford, 
and yet, if it came to a question of 
marriage, Mr. Stafford would really 
seem more like a son than a husband, 
with his light-hearted, boyish nature. 
How could Aunt Rose put up with 
India?— never really well, separated 
from her child, married to Uncle Fran- 
cis, years and years of it to live 
through, if, indeed, it did not kill her 
prematurely. Caroline rose wearily, 
and for a few minutes read her Bible, 
as she had been taught to do since 
childhood. Pressed between the pages 
of the Book was a little spray of 
purple heather. She went to bed at 
last, despairing and depressed. 

When Caroline woke next morning 
she felt better—far more cheerful. In- 
deed, it would be rather difficult for 
any person young and strong to suffer 
sadness on an Indian winter morning. 
She stood in the front verandah, and 
felt her spirits rise; the air was 
charged with sunshine; dew lay spar- 
kling on the grass; the scent of 
flowers mingled with a hint of mist 
dispersing. Life was everywhere astir; 
sparrows flew in and out of the 
verandah with flutterings and constant 
cheeps; little gray squirrels scampered 
to and fro; blue-black crows, insolent 
and fearless, danced almost to her 
feet. From farther off rose farmyard 
clamor, that was softened by the 
distance. 

Down at the far end of the garden 
a little native girl was scaring birds 
with shrill abuse of all their relatives, 
alive or dead; a vigorous little figure, 
dressed in a red petticoat and jacket, 
and a wisp of blue sari draped about 
her head. Presently she ceased her 
raucous shouting and began to sing, 
with curious half turns and trills, and 
unexpected pauses, flinging the words 


into the air with huge enjoyment of 
her own performance. There was a 
fascination in the sound; Caroline had 
not heard anything quite like it, and 
she listened, wondering what the song 
was all about. 

Someone came round the corner of 
the house—Severn, his right hand in 
a sling, his eyes a little tired. When 
he saw Caroline he stopped. 

“Are you enjoying the concert?” he 
inquired. ‘ 

Caroline, uncertain if her approba- 
tion would be considered barbarous, 
hesitated. 

“She sings as if she could not help 
it,” she said, in half apology. “What 
is the singing about? It sounds like a 
sort of morning hymn of praise.” 

In silence they both stood and lis- 
tened, until one of the upper servants, 
passing at the moment, apparently re- 
buked the singer, and the cheerful 
pean ceased. The air seemed empty 
when the ringing, penetrating notes 
had died away. 

“The song was about wild plums in 
the jungle,” Severn told her. “I think 
it related how a favorite tree had been 
robbed by the goats and the squirrels. 
I am glad you liked the sound.” 

Something in his eyes and voice 
brought the color rushing to her 
cheeks. “How is your hand?” she said 
abruptly, turning from him. 

“Better,” he answered, with equa! 
shortness. He lingered awkwardly. 

“Do you really like India better than 
England?” she asked him on an im- 
pulse, remembering her meditations of 
the previous night. Her tone was 
friendly, but he looked at her with 
quick suspicion in his glance. 

“Yes, it suits me,” he said stiffly. 
Then he muttered something about 
work and the Court House, and, barely 
taking off his hat, he left her. 

Angry and surprised, she watched 
him cross the lawn. She had merely 
asked a very simple question, and he 
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had been almost rude—and she had 
actually imagined that he liked her! 
Now she came to think of it, the only 
person in Ranapore who had no fault 
to find in him was Aunt Rose, and, of 
course, Aunt Rose had a motive for her 
civil attitude! The recollection of this 
motive also ruffled her afresh — even 
Aunt Rose would like to see her marry 
any bear of a man in order that she 
might not be a future burden on the 
family. 

As a result Caroline was more than 
usually pleasant to Mr. Stafford when 
he came to breakfast. He brought his 
present—a well-intention puppy, white, 
with a black ear, of doubtful pedigree, 
but claiming near relationship to an 
excellent Yorkshire family. This ar- 
rival tried the Wendover dogs consid- 
erably. Dan and Flick were gentle- 
manly spaniels, but their feelings were 
as tender as their well-bred skins, and 
they felt insulted by the presence of 
this vulgar little upstart. They made 
no active protest, but sat and gazed 
at Mrs. Wendover in mute reproach as 
though now prepared for any kind of 
degradation and injustice. 

When Mr. Severn joined the party 
in the dining-room Caroline ignored 
him; but, to her disappointment, he 
did not seem to mind. He addressed 
himself to his hostess when he talked 
at all. 

Mrs. Wendover happened to remark 
on Carol’s early appearance this morn- 
ing. He said, “Yes, I found her listen- 
ing to a ditty rendered with great ef- 
fect by a little native girl at the end 
of the garden.” 

“Mr. Severn seemed to consider her 
a sort of Patti,” said Caroline con- 
temptuously. 

“Chu-patti, I suppose,” put in Mr. 
Stafford, enchanted with his own wit. 
“Native females can make a beastly 
row when they like! You should hear 
them when they’re travelling along the 
road, Miss Gordon, packed tight in 
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carts like bales of cotton, on their way 
to a fair, singing through their noses 
for all they’re worth.” 

“It was the mali’s (gardener’s) lit- 
tle girl, I suppose,” said Rose, “little 
Banu. She is a good child. Frankie 
used to play with her. They were so 
fond of making patterns in the dust 
with marigold heads. She always re- 
members to ask after ‘Pur-ankie-sahib’ 
when I speak to her. I showed her 
his new photograph which came last 
mail, and asked her who it was, but 
she only stared at it and said, ‘What a 
beautiful cauliflower!’ Isn’t it odd 
that they can never make out a 
picture !” 

“Yes,” agreed Stafford, “I remember 
my mother telling me that when she 
painted a portrait of my father, who 
had whiskers, and displayed it with 
pride to the servants, her old khan- 
samah was frightfully puzzled, and 
said, ‘Perhaps it’s a cat.’” 

They ail laughed—except Mr. Severn. 

“How is your mother, Mr. Stafford?” 
Rose inquired. 

“Flourishing, thank you. I wanted 
her to come out and stay with me this 
cold weather—she always loved camp, 
but she thinks it would be too much 
of an undertaking at her age. She says 
I must go home next year instead. Do 
you know that it is five years since I 
was at home? When were you in Eng- 
land last, Severn?” 

“The year I first came out,” he said 
indifferently. 

“Great Scott! You don’t mean to 
say you’ve never taken leave out of 
India?” 

“Never.” 

“Why not?” asked Stafford involun- 
tarily, quite without inquisitive inten- 
tion; but the other did not answer, 
and the younger man looked snubbed. 
Caroline felt for him; Mr. Severn had 
behaved as curtly to her only an hour 
or two ago. She hastened to draw Mr. 
Stafford’s attention to the puppy that 
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had strayed outside and was barking 
madly at squirrels. 

“Do call him,” she said. 
his name?” 

“He hasn’t got one yet,” said Staf- 
ford, and he whistled, adding to the 
din. 

“Call him John Barker,” suggested 
Rose, with malice; and added that she 
really thought she must refuse to har- 
bor such a noisy little wretch. 

Caroline said lightly, “I must teach 
him to behave,”—and she rose and 
went outside. Stafford followed her at 
once. 

Rose Wendover turned to Mr. Sev- 
ern. “Is your hand very painful still?” 
she asked, with gentle sympathy. “You 
don’t look very brilliant.” 

To her surprise and rather to her 
consternation he answered with sup- 
pressed resentment, “It isn’t always 
physical pain that hurts the most.” 

After a moment she said: “Has any- 
thing happened to worry you?” and 
added quickly, “Of course, don’t tell 
me if you’d rather not.” 

He laughed unnaturally. “Oh, it’s 
nothing more than usual, but it stung 
to hear that fellow talk about his 
mother. He wants to see her, she 
wants to see him. And you-—you are 
bound up in your little boy, and he 
will always remember you. You have 
all had childhoods you can look back 
upon with pleasure, more or less; you 
get home letters, you look forward— 
while I haven’t a soul in the world 
who cares twopence if I live or die— 
except my dog. There is nothing in 
my life but India. Is it to be won- 
dered at that I never go home, that 1 
never want to leave the country?” 

He got up and stood beside the win- 
dow, gazing out at the two young fig- 
ures playing with the puppy on the 
path. His eyes were wistful. ‘The 
hard, antagonistic light had left them. 
“That girl,” he said, more as to him- 
self than to Rose Wendover, “I sup- 
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pose, because I can’t chaff, and pay 
her compliments, and don’t know what 
she likes to talk about—she looks upon 
me as a bore, not worth her notice.” 
Rose sat silent, she felt sorry; still, 
she asked herself, why should she pity 
him? He was successful, strong, and 
clever, and his future seemed assured ; 
he liked the life, he loved the country. 
Yet there was something warped and 
cross-grained in his nature that kept 
him in a condition of perpetual en- 
mity towards his fellow-countrymen. 
She was touched that he should have 
“let out” to her as he had done, but 
at the same time she felt a little 
guilty, for she knew that she had taken 
pains to make him like her on account 
of Carol, not because he attracted her 
himself. Had Carol not been coming 
out to India, it is doubtful if Mrs. 
Wendover would have concerned her- 
self at all about the man, beyond ob- 
serving ordinary civilities. All she 


. could think of now to say was: “You 


have a great deal to be thankful for, 
all the same.” But it would sound so 
hopelessly stereotyped, that, for the 
present, she said nothing. 

“You see, I can’t make friends,” he 
went on, rather awkwardly, “I haven’t 
the gift——~-” He paused. 

“Do you ever try?” Rose asked him, 
smiling. “If you are always expect- 
ing people to be unfriendly to you, it 
must react on their feelings.” 

“Yes, I know. I do expect to be 
disliked, and my first impulse is to 
dislike everybody else for that reason. 
It’s a sort of vicious circle.” 

Rose recalled with some amusement 
their first meeting—how Mr. Severn 
and her husband had instantly dis- 
agreed over some quite unimportant 
point, how Mr. Severn had scowled and 
Francis had argued, and how ‘she had 
exerted all her tact to soothe them 
and divert their thoughts. She knew 
that she had charmed the sulky 
stranger quite against his will and in- 
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clination, but once he had relaxed to- 
wards her, his gratitude and loyalty 
were hers. She felt that if she chose 
she could influence him strongly, and 
this pleased her. To win goodwill from 
any creature, man or beast, when 
everybody else is unsuccessful, must 
always gratify the soul. With caution 
now she felt her way. 

“Well, you didn’t dislike me at first, 
did you?” 

He turned to her in a quick and 
glad response that was pathetic. His 
mask was off, his fine gray eyes had 
lost their hard expression—he looked 
almost boyish. 

“Well, you wouldn’t let me,” he 
said, and laughed spontaneously. She 
laughed as well, in pleasant under- 
standing. 

“And my niece? Surely you two 
made friends in the verandah yester- 
day afternoon?” 

The light left his face, and an ob- 
vious depression fell upon him. 

“I hoped we had,” he said moodily, 
“but, as usual, I have somehow set her 
against me. I suppose I must recog- 
nize my disabilities of temperament, 
just as a cripple has to accept his 
physical drawbacks.” 

“But what can you have done to 
put Carol out?” Rose asked, speaking 
lightly of intention. 

“T don’t know.” He gazed before 
him, frowning; then, as though the 
words were being driven from his lips, 
he said: “Mrs. Wendover, do you 
think any girl would ever dream of 
marrying me?—or am I the sort of 
man who could never expect it?” 

“Good gracious!” Rose exclaimed, 
with hopeful energy. “Of course, there 
are heaps of nice girls who would 
adore you, if you'd let them. Don’t be 
so humble and pessimistic.” 

The two stood silent after this, and 
listened to the voices of the two young 
people on the path outside, and the 
frantic clamor of “John Barker,” who 
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bounced and “worried” in an ecstasy- 
of puppy pleasure. 

“Come out,” said Rose. 

Mr. Stafford, before he said good- 
bye, remembered that “the railway 
people had a concert on to-night.” 

“Do let’s go,” he urged. “It will be- 
such sport!” And Mrs. Wendover- 
good-naturedly agreed. She invited him. 
to dinner, that the two men might es- 
cort herself and Carol to the entertain- 
ment. Mr. Stafford said he would se- 
cure the tickets; then reluctantly he- 
left the compound. Mr. Severn sought 
his tent to do some work, and Rose and. 
Caroline went back into the house, 
for the sun had still to be considered: 
in the middle of the day. 

Certainly the Railway concert was: 
amusing. The hall was draped with 
muslin, pink and blue, that emphasized 
the many dark complexions to be seen: 
among the audience and performers.. 
It was Caroline’s first glimpse of that 


. immense community, partly Western, 


partly Eastern, that presents so stern 
a problem to the Government of India. 
She looked back from their front-row 
seats, and was amazed at the ex- 
traordinary costumes, the finery, the 
gleaming eyeballs, and the self-impor- 
tance everywhere. It was like nothing 
she had ever seen before. All shades 
of skin were represented, from actual 
white to a shade of brown that was 
almost aboriginal. They all seemed 
confident, good-humored, and exceed- 
ingly genteel. Mrs. Wendover’s recog- 
nition of various official subordinates 
and their wives was returned with ar 
elegance that was a lesson in deport- 
ment. Mr. Stafford; in the highest 
spirits, seated next to Caroline, classi- 
fied the bulk of them as though with 
reference to coinage—“eight, six, four 
annas to the rupee,” according to the- 
varying degrees of color. She found 
his comments flippant, and for the in- 
formation she desired she turned’ in- 
stinctively to. Mr: Severn:. 
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“There are many classes of them,” 
he told her, in answer to her question. 
“The better class make capital subordi- 
nates in Government offices; they are 
born clerks, though they aren’t, as a 
rule, to be depended upon in an emer- 
gency. They are all very loyal to their 
British connection, and cling to it with 
a persistence that is pathetic. They 
are much too proud of it to mix with 
the natives, though the natives them- 
selves despise them, and you couldn’t 
tell some of them from natives except 
by their clothes.” 

Caroline quoted, interrogatively, a 
saying she remembered—that these peo- 
ple were supposed to inherit all the 
vices of both sides and none of the 
virtues. 

“Oh, that always makes me angry!” 
he said, with an impatient movement. 
“It may be true of black blood, but it 
isn’t true of brown. They are very 


seldom vicious, and, when they are, 
it’s a stupid wickedness, without in- 


telligence or backbone. They hate 
physical exertion, and hardly ever have 
the pluck to stand up against illness 
or misfortune in any shape, however 
slight, and they are mostly untruthful 
in a silly sort of way. But they have 
many virtues. They are amiable, and 
kindhearted, and deyoted to their 
children. There’s an exgellent speci- 
men sitting over there—the station- 
master and his wife and family.” 
Severn pointed out a row of people 
seated in self-conscious glory; the 
father wore an evening coat and shep- 
herd’s plaid trousers, the mother, stout 
and beaming, was clad in Azimgarh 
satin of heliotrope hue, with elbow- 
sleeves and one button, cotton gloves; 
long coral ear-rings dangled on either 
side of her inflated-looking cheeks, and 
a handsome string of amber beads was 
round her neck. Their offspring seemed 
innumerable, and ranged from a grown- 
up daughter, and a son with a mous- 
tache, down to a little object of 
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about five years old dressed in a kilt, 

“They are Scotch,” said Severn 
dryly, as Caroline gazed enthralled. 
She could not take her eyes from the 
complacent party. Then she observed 
that the daughter had a very pretty 
profile, and was suitably and simply 
dressed in white muslin, unlike the 
rest of her relations, who looked as 
if they were on their way to a fancy 
ball. 

Further conversation was arrested 
by a singular performance on the 
piano by a young lady in red plush, 
who was clearly very popular, for loud 
applause followed her rendering of a 
“piece” that involved much crossing of 
hands, and loud pedal, and bodily con- 
tortions. Then came a comic song, 
sung by a railway “light,” with prose 
between the verses—received with 
roars of laughter. Smiling and perspir- 
ing, the successful performer responded 
to an encore, and gave “Do you love 
me, Molly Darling?’ which greatly 
moved the audience. He was in cor- 
rect evening dress, with a buttenhole, 
and a red silk handkerchief, and 
shining pumps, and he handed the ac- 
companist down from the platform 
amid shouts of “Well done, Harree!” 
and took his seat, ready to applaud 
with generous exaggeration in his turn. 

Then the girl in white, Miss Lassie 
MacSand, as she was entered on the 
programme, rose nervously. She was 
to play “selections” on the violin 
(needless to say, Scotch airs), and 
when she mounted the platform Caro- 
line realized that she was a lovely 
creature. Her coloring was delicate, 
without a trace of Oriental ancestry, 
her features straight and fine; her 
dark hair waved luxuriantly over her 
little head, she had a graceful figure, 
slender arms and hands. But her per- 
formance was not equal to. her appear- 
ance; though fairly correct it was un- 
trained and crude, and she handled her 
instrument awkwardly. It was, how- 
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ever, much appreciated by the audi- 
ence, and an encore was demanded. 
Caroline feared that the whole of the 
“selections” were to be repeated, but 
instead, after a little pause, there came 
an air that suddenly, for her, trans- 
formed the high, ugly hall, and its 
primitive decorations, into a huge 
rotunda, with a distant stage and dim 
illumination. Painfully each  well- 
known note took to itself a word and 
harrowed the heart of the English 
girl: 
“Lay by my side your bunch of purple 
heather, 
The last red asters of an autumn 
day——” 

Recollection overwhelmed her, an 
agony of longing. The shouts, the 
stamping, the applause, sounded muf- 
fled, far away. The. white figure, 
smiling, seemed enveloped in a mist. 
For the remainder of the _ enter- 
tainment Caroline sat speechless, feel- 
ing as though she had been stricken 
deaf and dumb. Mr. Stafford’s pleas- 
antries and the continuance of Mr. 
Severn’s lecture on mixed blood, be- 
tween the other items on the pro- 
gramme, were wasted on her. 
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The concert was to be followed by a 
dance, for which, of course, there was 
no question of Mrs. Wendover and 
Caroline remaining. Mr. Stafford 
rather apologetically announced that 
he thought he would “just see out the 
first few dances.” (To tell the truth 
he stayed till four o’clock in the 
morning.) 

On the way home Mr. Severn and 
Mrs. Wendover discussed the station- 
master’s pretty daughter. 

“Now what will happen to a girl like 
that?” said Rose. 

“I suppose she will marry one of 
those black-and-tan young men we saw 
to-night.” 

“I hear she won't look at any 
of them, poor little soul!” said 
Rose, with feeling. “Her people sent 
her to a convent at Mussoorie, 
where she picked up a smattering 
of some accomplishments, and I 
believe the idea is that she should 
go out as a governess, which, of 
course, can only mean that she'll 
be nothing better than a’ nursemaid 
to small children waiting to go 
home!” 

“Hard luck!” said Mr. Severn. 


(To be continued.) 
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The fifth year of the present reign, 
the Sovereign’s fiftieth birthday, and 
the entry of the great war on its sec- 
ond twelvemonth followed each other 
so closely as almost to form a single 
anniversary. Since his ancestor and 
third namesake, no English ruler, in 
everything that concerned character, 
personal preferences and tastes, had 
ever been~-such a stranger to the great 
majority of his people as King George 
V. To-day, of those who have wielded 
the British sceptre since the Anglo- 
Scotch Union, none within a _ short 
half decade ever became more widely 


familiar in daily life and habit than 
the ruler increasingly identified with 
his entire people by a war directed 
equally against himself, his dynasty, 
and realm. It is but gradually that 
the country has realized his distinc- 
tive qualities and personal relations 
to the classes and masses that he rep- 
resents as well as rules. Within a few 
days of his accession it was indeed 
known that an excellent effect had 
been produce@ upon all the Privy 
Councillors who proclaimed him as 
George V. and who heard his statutory 
declaration in a speech at once simple, 
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manly, and affecting by its evident 
sincerity. “Poor fellow,” murmured to 
a colleague one of the most famods 
Councillors then present, “he might 
well speak of the heavy responsibili- 
ties which had fallen on him.” 

The next personal detail to become 
public property was the gist of the 
advice received from his dying father 
in connection with the Parliament Bill. 
True, the representative of constitu- 
tional authority had contracted an ob- 
ligation to be guided by his Ministers. 
Dqually did he owe it to the whole 
body. of his people that the course by 
his political advisers recommended 
should have the approval of their con- 
stituencies. The various and mutually 


opposing criticisms passed on Edward 
VII.’s successor at this time were in 
reality so many testimonies to his im- 
partiality in holding the scales between 
embittered factions. All this is, indeed, 
pretty well known to-day. Not so the 
fact that, long before he became heir 


to the Crown, Prince George of Wales 
had begun to educate himself in cer- 


tain matters which, as it seemed to. 


him, were more useful for a Prince of 
the Blood to study and know than the 
small talk of palaces, the gossip of 
dwellers in the royal purlieus, or the 
hangers-on of Courts. To the earliest 
‘eighties belonged an incident never 
before published, which had not a little 
to do with first creating in the future 
George V., then a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen living at his father’s Mar!- 
borough House, a concern for the con- 
dition of those masses, some day, as 
it then seemed, to find their king in 
his elder brother. It was the period 
‘during which the wants and sufferings 
of the whole industrial order, and of 
the poor, the destitute, and oppressed, 
found expression, always vigorous and 
sometimes really eloquent, at a then 
famous democratic discussion forum in 

or close to Fetter Lane. 
The whole subject was to be consid- 
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ered in a special debate on a particu- 
lar evening. Prince George of Wales 
determined by some means or other to 
be among the hearers. His parents 
were not at home; he knew with a 
little care and luck he might quietly 
leave the royal precinct, incognito. 
Entirely unobserved, he contrived to 
walk out into Pall Mall, hailed a han- 
som, and within a few minutes was 
whirled through Temple Bar to a point 
in Fleet Street within a few yards of 
his destination. He entered Cogers’ 
Hall just as an exceedingly effective 
speaker was bringing the discussion to 
a height. In answer to his question, 
the orator, he heard, was a certain 
Charles Bradlaugh, whose industrial 
vicissitudes in the attempt to earn a 
living and command of biting English 
must have recalled William Cobbett to 
many who heard him. “Work and 
Wages” the royal visitor saw by a 
glance at the evening agenda formed 
the title by which the address was to 
be known. The future member for 
Northampton took for his central 
theme the reasonableness of demanding 
from those paid out of the public 
money some amount of public useful- 
ness. He did not believe that the cost 
of monarchy, though the figure might 
be high, was necessarily monstrous, if 
only Sovereigns made a return for 
what they received in their Civil List. 
And here a voice in the crowd sang 
out a scrap of doggerel just then very 
popular to the far east of Temple 
Bar :— 
Alexandra’s right, and Edward, 
But what I mean to say 
Is those who do the business, 
They ought to have the pay. 

The Prime Minister, the audience 
was next told, had lately described 
Queen Victoria as physically, morally, 
and mentally incapacitated for public 
duties. Surely, therefore, the Prince 
and Princes who acted as her substi- 
tutes should be remunerated out of 
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Her Majesty’s Civil List, and there 
should be no coming down to Parlia- 
ment by First Lords of the Treasury 
for periodical grants to particular 
members of the royal family. Then 
came some general remarks about the 
wages of Cabinet Ministers, with other 
high officers of state, and the real 
business value of the work done. State 
salaries, it was admitted, could not be 
otherwise than high. These being, 
therefore, fixed on a handsome scale, 
those who received them ought not to 
expect pensions. This way of putting 
it evidently conveyed the sense of the 
meeting. 

As the young Prince returned to his 
home by the way he had come, he 
realized a little triumphantly that he 
had at last got into touch with not 
only the mere prejudices, but the gen- 
uine feelings, of the unconsidered 
thousands. And all, he added to him- 
self, so quietly done, without the least 
notion of his identity. Here, however, 


he deceived himself. Nothing ever hap- 
pened at Marlborough House, in con- 
nection with it or of the slightest 
interest to its royal master, which did 
not sooner or later come to those au- 


gust ears. How should he deal with 
his son’s excursion? That was the 
question which the future Edward VII. 
put to the illustrious relative, some- 
times known to his children as Uncle 
George, but to the world in general 
as Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in- 
Chief. Neither sovereign nor subject 
could then have found a counsellor of 
mellower, sounder, or more far-seeing 
wisdom. “If I were you,” replied the 
family oracle, “I should take no notice 
of it. Whatever the lad’s future may 
be, it is no bad beginning for him to 
have taken his first lesson in the pub- 
lic opinion which is the god of the 
world that you and I and the rest of 
us live in.” 

This shrewd old soldier, sometimes 
rough of manner and choleric of 
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speech, awoke affection in those who 
had to do with him, and was at once 
the good genius and oracle of all 
united to him by ties of kinship or 
social intimacy. His was the personal 
influence that, exercised upon officers. 
of all arms and widely differing social 
degrees, did much toward making the 
army a school for turning out first- 
class men of the world. During the 
last century’s second half the best 
known and most popular members of 
the Fraser trio, the Royal Duke’s fa- 
vorite and most accomplished pupils, 
formed a little court of appeal, a so- 
cial tribunal from whose decisions 
was no appeal, and not less success- 
ful in settling points of etiquette 
within the limits of the polite world 
than in equitably adjudicating on its 
personal differences. 

The diaries of Charles and Keith 
Fraser, supposing them ever to have 
been written, would form, if published, 
the most valuable, because the most in- 
timate and authentic, history of fash- 
ionable doings and personages belong- 
ing to the nineteenth century or any 
other period. The head of the house, 
Sir William Fraser, from his literary 
or artistic tastes, from his fugitive 
verses, and more particularly from his 
Wellington and other reminiscences,. 
passed for its intellectual representa- 
tive. As a fact, the second brother, 
Charles, of Crimean and Victoria Cross: 
fame, carried about with him as much 
of his schoo] classics as the baronet; 
while Keith, during his command of 
the Blues, anticipated by his articles 
on the duties of cavalry the Bracken- 
burys and Hoziers, who have beer 
thought the first to have familiarized 
authorship with the efficiency of the 
soldier’s pen. 

Hearing, as in due course he did, 
of the Prince’s escapade, “Uncle 
George” had nothing but good to say 
about it. The earlier and the more our 
latter-day royalty knows what its less. 
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exalted fellow-creatures think and say 
concerning the institution the better. 
The one and only king-maker of our 
time is public opinion; we hold our 
places in fee from that. As long as 
we do not run foul of it we are safe; 
and whatever may be threatened or, 
within certain limits, even done against 
us, we shall not have much seriously 
to fear. 

This little event marked the begin- 
ning of the fruitful interest taken by 
George III.’s last surviving son in his 
second cousin, whose succession to his 
father seemed one of the most unlikely 
things to happen. From this time for- 
ward Prince George was his kinsman’s 
constant guest at Gloucester House, 
Park Lane. Mazima debetur pueris 
reverentia. In the case of the youth- 
ful relative whose training he had now 
taken personally in hand, this maxim 
was never neglected for a moment by 
“Uncle George.” No exclamation, no 
anecdote of a sort unedifying to boy- 
hood, was ever heard at Gloucester 
House. The seniors whom the lad met 
beneath this roof were those whom, in 
the Terentian phrase taken by Disraeli 
for the motto of Lothair, it was the 
salvation of youth to know. The 
dining-table and drawing-room were 
the best of all preparations for a lad 
in training for the great school of life. 

Charles and Keith Fraser, and above 
all, the present Viscount, then Sir 
Francis, Knollys, even during his 
Britannia period and thereafter to the 
close of his life afloat, by example more 
than precept showed the social and in- 
tellectual value of common sense in all 
the conjunctures of daily life and the 
moral as well as the mental elements 
that go to the making of true tact. 

It was during these years also that 
Prince George made the acquaintance 
of an Irish gentleman, first accidentally 
met by him at Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild’s, at whose house he had 
called with his father. Sir William 
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Gregory, more than any of his con- 
temporaries who had lived in both, 
combined minute and accurate knowl- 
edge of life and character during the 
old dispensation and an intellectual 
sympathy with the new. An extensive 
traveller outside the beaten track, he 
had promoted an industrial settlement 
at Haifa before Laurence Oliphant set 
foot in the place; he had been the 
Lebanon Pasha’s guest before the 
Syrian commotions broke out, and he 
had had the chance of personally ob- 
serving the beginnings of Lord Duf- 
ferin’s international fame when he 
pacified the Druses. After the Duke 
of Cambridge, none of Prince George’s 
early acquaintances proved at once 
more entertaining and useful than this 
travelled and rusé Celtic squire, who 
had been the patron of Charles Lever, 
had seconded Anthony Trollope in his 
school battles at Harrow, and after- 
wards brought him out in London. 
The utmost profit to be derived from 
these personal influences upon his early 
youth had been insured by the social 
and intellectual atmosphere which 
from the first he had breathed at 
Sandringham. Edward VII.’s own boy- 
hood had been so heavily book-ridden 
that he would expose his sons to no 
risk of suffering in the same way. Not 
that the two royal brothers were al- 
lowed to run wild. Whether on land 
or afloat, Canon Dalton formed the 
mind of his future Sovereign not only 
to discern and select the knowledge it 
would specially serve him to acquire, 
but put before him special passages in 
great authors of all periods likely to 
pique his intellectual interest. The 
youthful and secondary hero of the 
Afneid was seen by his father to be 
divinely marked out for future great- 
ness when the flame played round his 
childish head. The future George V. 
narrowly escaped death from a fire 
that mysteriously burst forth in the 
Marlborough House nursery. The in- 
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cident strengthened the Prince and 
Princess in the determination to keep 
their young people as much as possi- 
ble in their sight. The whole system 
of nurture was completed by the in- 
troduction into it of a _ happily 
presented spiritual element. 

As regards King George, in these not 
less than other matters, the child was 
father to the man. The sound mind 
and the sound body naturally resulted 
from the sensible and practical disci- 
pline of the juvenile days beneath the 
parents’ London and country roof, nor 
was a higher element wanting. Canon 
Dalton’s happy commentary opened 
Keble’s Christian Year as a book of 
poetry not less than devotion, nor less 
touched by observant love of nature 
than Wordsworth himself. In a vol- 


ume too well known to need any re- 
production from it here, Canon Dalton 
has himself given an account of King 
George’s earlier days as sailor or 
pupil, illustrated with anecdotes which, 


like their subject, have long since gone 
round the globe. “Be a man” was the 
advice impressed on George III. as a 
child by his mother. “Be an English- 
man” seemed the sum of all! the tradi- 
tions and ideals amid which the nur- 
ture of George V. proceeded from 
childhood to youth, from his midship- 
man life on the Bacchante to his com- 
mand of the Thrush and the Melampus. 
It was the clean, honest, healthy ex- 
perience in all its successive stages of 
a representative Englishman, actively 
recognizing his responsibilities to his 
Creator and his fellow-men, fearing his 
God, but not afraid of anything else. 
For his after-life this apprenticeship 
to duty had few things more valuable 
about it than the exact and precise 
business habits it inculeated. A three- 
fold German influence, that of King 
Leopold of Belgium, the Prince Con- 
sort, and Baron Stockmar, made itself 
felt upon the Victorian Court. 

The next reign witnessed the wide 
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diffusion of the new cosmopolitanism. 
The present Georgian era marks a re- 
turn to the national régime. Samuel 
Wilberforce agreed with his friend and 
opponent, the author of Alton Locke, 
on one of their Sandringham visits, in 
anticipating such a future under a 
ruler taught from his childhood to 
realize that plain living and high think- 
ing might be a Court experience as 
well as a poet’s phrase. When Edward 
VII. first received the French Ambassa- 
dor in his private room, he took care 
to have removed from it first all orna- 
ments composed of military trophies 
recalling past victories. “These mar- 
tial mementoes,” he said, “do not suit 
the presence of a visitor representing 
a friendly nation.” King George, on 
his first interview with the same en- 
voy, simply, without any ornament of 
speech, insisted on the regard of the 
Queen and himself for France and 
their earnest hope for the continuance 
of the entente. No two incidents 
could be more typical of the difference 
between the father and the son. 

Edward VIL., after fifty years of Eng- 
lish isolation from the European polity, 
devoted all his political shrewdness, 
social diplomacy, ar 1 personal charm, 
to strengthen the links uniting the 
two western powers. George V. has 
been faced by the consequences of the 
German Emperor’s ambition to bring 
the whole planet under his sway. By 
temperament, by training, by method 
of dealing with political leaders and 
the body of their followers at home as 
well as with sovereigns, the chiefs of 
nationalities, and statesmen abroad, 
Queen Victoria’s grandson is showing 
the same capacity for his twentieth- 
century part as was displayed in deal- 
ing with the men and matters of an 
earlier epoch by the great Queen’s im- 
mediate heir. 

Some time before the war the King 
called a meeting of politicians on both 
sides for the purpose of promoting 
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peace on the Parliament Bill. The 
Cabinet’s reconstruction on national 
lines showed something of a similar 
wish to reinvigorate military adminis- 
tration by raising it above the party 
level. Consequently, there were some 
who saw the King’s hand in the later 
as well as the earlier policy. Such a 
conjecture had no sufficient foundation 
in fact. Lord Derby at a public meet- 
ing, commenting on the smooth things 
said about the Government’s efforts, 
indignantly exclaimed, “I tell you, all 
is not going well with the war.” Cer- 
tain sections of the press were not slow 
to express their opinion of existing 
conditions, opening a campaign which 
may or may not have been justified by 
sincerity. Meanwhile, as for the things 
which had actually taken place and 
had yet to happen, they were sim- 
plicity itself and entirely free from un- 
derground contrivance or backstairs in- 
fluence. The Prime Minister sought 
his audience of the King. Solely on 
his own initiative he unfolded his plan 
for enlarging the Government’s per- 
sonal basis. 

“Too forensic,” commented Mr. 
Gladstone, on the suggestion that. his 
eventual successor might be found in 
the man who, through all these 
changes, draws the First Lord of the 
Treasury’s salary. Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone may have exactly meant, the 
subject of his observation has shown 
no lawyer-like quality more conspicu- 
ously than that of readiness to com- 
promise a case. The gramophone 
journals, as’ they have been called, 
could not ruin Mr. Asquith or even dis- 
place him, but by the policy of attri- 
tion they could increase his labor by 
forcing on him new colleagues. To 
that extent he gave way under the in- 
tolerable strain of newspaper innuendo 
or direct assault. 

The plot which in the nineteenth 
century ended Sir Charles Dilke’s of- 
ficial life would have failed had its 
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victim treated the charges against him 
as they would certainly have been 
treated some fifty years earlier by Lord 
Palmerston, or a Palmerstonian man 
of the world. He had only to have 
denied the public right to interfere in 
his private affairs, and his courage 
would have won him support from the 
man in the street, who most condemned 
his conduct; but he lost his nerve, and 
with it the chance not, perhaps, of re- 
habilitating himself, but of weathering 
the storm. In the impression conveyed 
by physiognomy, by manner, by bear- 
ing of granite strength and impassive 
self-control, some likeness may be 
traced between the two men. Both, it 
might have been thought, could have 
faced any ordeal and come out un- 
unscathed. But at the critical moment 
their mastery of themselves and con- 
sequently of the situation fled. During 
the Northcliffe episode Mr. Asquith 
showed himself made of human clay. 
At such a crisis and with such por- 
tentous issues at stake, almost super- 
human strength alone could have in- 
definitely faced the incessant discharge 
of high explosive shells from some 
half-dozen journalistic batteries, Per- 
sonal and patriotic considerations pre- 
vented the Prime Minister from press- 
ing his resignation. 

The same reasons, however, had de- 
cided him to submit at the Palace an 
entirely new departure in the theory 
and practice of constitutional rule. The 
Administration as it exists to-day was 
originated and completed by its chief 
alone, and when announced surprised 
no one more than his political asso- 
ciates past and present. During the 
Crimean epoch, as often before and 
after, the whole tendency of things was 
towards the slackening of party ties 
George V. had long been prepared for 
the return to mid-nineteenth century 
precedent when he welcomed and ap- 
proved the notion that Parliament men 
in whom the constituencies believed 
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should, independently of party, be in- 
vited to share the responsibilities of 
rule and the honors and emoluments of 
office. To put it more simply, as he 
himself afterwards said, Mr. Asquith 
wished for a revision of his official 
personnel. The expression of that de- 
sire was not accompanied by a word 
concerning the Northcliffe onslaughts 
or the Churchill- Fisher differences 
which undoubtedly gave the first im- 
petus to the reconstruction scheme and 
on which everything else naturally 
followed. 

The net result of the entire episode 
is twofold. On the one hand, the per- 
sonal position of Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey has been strengthened ; 
while on the other the King is not 
only entrenched more deeply than be- 
fore in the regard of his. subjects for 
the faultlessness of his conduct 
throughout, but in this first half-decade 
of his reign has received an object- 
lesson in dealing with factions, parties, 
personal and political machinations, 
such as was not vouchsafed his grand- 
mother till she had occupied the throne 
for nineteen years, and never to any- 
thing like the same extent fell to the 
lot of his father at all. 

These experiences have given him a 
new illustration of the shrewd good 
sense with which the late Sir Robert 
Peel recalled the difficulties sure to be 
felt by sovereign as well as people 
when the sudden pressure of events 
makes a mixed Government the only 
way out of the difficulty. So, too, the 
King’s recent letter welcoming Victor 
Emmanuel as his ally will have re- 
minded him of certain incidents during 
the earlier Anglo-Italian friendship 
connected with the old parliamentary 
hands, the value of whose conversa- 
tion he could appreciate as a youth. 
From Peel the future George V. might 
have heard a good story as to how he 
united with Kinglake in denouncing 
Napoleon’s annexation of Savoy and 


Nice. But Kinglake habitually spoke 
in a tone so low as to be only heard 
by those quite close to him. Among 
these was Peel, whose magnificent 
organ Mr. Gladstone always declared 
to be the finest in the St. Stephen’s 
ofhistime. On the occasion now referred 
to, Peel took in every word as it gently 
and almost inaudibly fluttered from 
Kinglake’s lips. The next day he gave 
the whole speech out in his own clear, 
resonant tones, producing an immedi- 
ate and immense effect upon the as- 
sembly first and the country afterwards. 

When at the age of nineteen or 
twenty the present King heard this pic- 
turesque narrative, he remarked that 
the perfect understanding of the 
French Emperor with Cavour about 
the Transalpine Provinces made the in- 
dignation in this country a little un- 
necessary. “Tell that to the marines!” 
King Edward VII.’s successor had not 
as a boy read Peter Simple and Mas- 
terman Ready for nothing, not to men- 
tion occasional dips into Roderick 
Random and Peregrine Pickle: Resem- 
bling Nelson in never quite overcoming 
a liability to mal-de-mer, like that 
great sailor he learned at the outset 
to discount the anecdotes designed for 
his special entertainment. The battle- 
ship of to-day is a floating factory; 
his training on a man-of-war made 
him from the first in word and in 
work exact, precise, and severely 
business-like. Neither before nor since 
his accession has he shown any inher- 
itance from his fathér of the quick 
initiative and the faculty of resource- 
ful improvisation that always distin- 
guished him as boy and man. 

King Edward, too, had achieved the 
whole gamut of worldly experience 
when at the age of threescore he suc- 
ceeded to his mother’s throne, long be- 
fore this practically acquainted with 
all court procedure and public func- 
tions as her deputy. Our present Sov- 
ereign at his coronation was only just 
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approaching the threshold of middle 
age and had seldom if ever represented 
his father at any exacting ceremonies 
or on any great occasions. His lot had 
fallen, as he early realized, upon times 
in which court shows and state fash- 
ions were to be eclipsed by homely 
duties. 

With the twentieth century the cos- 
mopolitanism of the nineteenth, glitter- 
ing, largely American, and always 
feverishly locomotive, had lost its 
novelty as well as, for a large number 
of former votaries, its charm. A long 
arrear of domestic tasks awaited King 
George. As regards international mat- 
ters, what the father’s adroit and 
genial state-craft won, the son’s reso- 
lute and typically British tenacity will 
keep. 

At home King George and his Queen 
have opened nothing less than an era 
completely new in the mutual relations 
of people and Crown. King Edward, 
as a great European gentleman, was 
concerned to hold himself in close and 
constant touch with the leading inter- 
ests and incidents in continental so- 
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ciety and politics. Unaffectedly pious 
in the ordering of his daily life, King 
George personifies the strenuous indus- 
try, the love of work for duty’s sake, 
the self-sacrifice and self-denial of 
which, in things other than details of 
diet, he sets a daily example. The old 
Anglo-Saxons were remarkable for a 
patriotism quickened and deepened by 
a lively faith. Of such ancestors the 
King is a true lineal descendant. With 
him therefore, as in the case of his 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, court 
ceremonies have taken upon them some- 
thing in the nature of religious rites. 
Royal interest in the dwellings of the 
poor and the nursing of the sick was 
brought into courtly vogue during the 
last reign. George V. is the first King 
to have personally visited the me- 
chanics, artisans, and factory-men of 
his realm in the places of their daily 
toil and to have examined the sanitary, 
social, and religious conditions under 
which they work as systematically as 
if he had been trained for a factory 
inspector. 
T. H. 8. Escott. 
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I wish to say at once, not to 
draw vain distinctions, but by way 
of a sub-title to this article, that 
it is as much about a journalist 
as about a novelist. There are ex- 
pert hands in the present generation 
of Greater Fleet Street who declare 
that Mr. Neil Munro is the cleverest 
journalist they have known in the 
flesh. Some of them exalt his jour- 
nalism high above his fiction, but they 
are those who have not read the novels. 
I am sure that they are quite wrong, 
but then I cannot conveniently take in 
the Glasgow Evening News. It may 
be conceded that Mr. Munro is a dis- 
tinguished practitioner in both arts, 


but the farther intention of this paper 
is to observe how his practice in each 
is complementary to his reputation and 
influence as a man of letters. In the 
novels the supple hand of the journal- 
ist can be detected intervening often 
with advantage; and many of us pre- 
serve in our cuttings-books fine litera- 
ture from what ought to be his 
ephemeral columns. So much may be 
said of other writers besides Mr. 
Munro. But it is in quite a special 
sense true of him, regarded as the lead- 
ing representative of letters in Scot- 
land—and that also is in the present 
bill—that you cannot tell where au- 
thor and where journalist (stupid but 
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understood distinction) 
ends. 

It is as difficult to say where each 
begins and ends in the circumstances 
of his career. His memoirs, which I 
trust are as yet far off being indited, 
will have down to this present date 
only happy events to record. (Having 
said which, I touch wood, on Mr. 
Munro’s behalf.) For the present pur- 
pose only a few biographical facts 
need be recalled. Of the utmost sig- 
nificance is his having been born 
and brought up in his own Inneraora. 
Without knowing Inveraray outside of 
the novels, one can be certain that, 
when he was a boy ranging its closes 
and quay in the ’Seventies, its weavers 
and mechanics, “people of mere useful 
purpose,” asserted themselves even 
more than in Gilian’s day against the 
hinterland of high and numerous hills 
which he, like Gilian, inhabited with 
folk “of a more manly interest.” High- 
land and Lowland merge in Innera- 
ora, and they merge, with some jabble 
of meeting streams, in Mr. Munro. 

Gilian, the typical Gael, has been 
mentioned, and it is in the story of 
which he is the hero that the reader 
must seek the early springs whence 
the novelist drew his inspiration. Mr. 
Munro had ancestors of the Clan 
Artair, I am told, who lived in Lady- 
field. He read voraciously, one is sure, 
from Miss Maclean’s, though whether 
in 1875 as in 1825 (Gilian’s date) she 
was still one of three undistinguisha- 
ble sisters I have my doubts, knowing 
Mr. Munro’s blithe invention. There 
was a Maam House, as it happens, 
though if there had not been Mr. 
Munro would still have introduced it 
for the pleasure of its sound. Those 
who are acquainted with Inneraora, as 
I am not, and the Aora, “the splendid 
river,” and the glen behind it, can 
tell whether only because of that sense 
for the color of words, or because they 
are indeed there in fact, we read of 
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Baracaldine and the bushes of Tom- 
an-Dearc; and the long, broad levels 
of Kincreggan. Only the other day a 
show of water-colors at a Bond Street 
dealer’s displayed for me the flowers 
in the Duke’s garden, the spaces of 
which, for Mr. Munro, however, are 
filled with the blooms of sentiment that 
enriched Gilian’s emotional adventures. 
The novelist, like Mr. Spencer, shares 
them with us, his customers, “for the 
sake of bygone dusks.” He remits 
himself, like the General, to the days 
before his teens, to recall not merely 
their material associations, but also 
the finer vibrations of the spirit 
struck in them. Some he probably 
owes to a Mr. Brooks, for weil into 
his day, one knows, there lingered in 
Scotland kindly aspiring schoolmasters 
who modelled their conversation on 
Dr. Johnson’s. The Paymaster, and 
General Dugald, and their brother, 
Colin, who led the Royal Scots at Sala- 
manca and Waterloo, are perhaps skil- 
ful compounds of tradition, revenants 
called up from Inneraora Churchyard, 
but Miss Mary, one could swear, is of 
more intimate if yet vaguer origin. 
“That dear, fond heart, a daily hypo- 
crite, a foolish bounteous mother-soul, 
without chick or child of her own,” 
the rarest of Mr. Munro’s women, to 
whom Nan Turner and even her 
sweeter sister heroines must “boo,” 
was surely drawn from one individual 
model, whatever her clan and designa- 
tion, unnamable almost by her por- 
traitist, and however wrapped about 
with his maturer sympathy. 

It would be pleasant to remain in 
Inneraora, but Mr. Munro did not do 
so, though he is constantly returning 
to it, and in his. absences resides in 
the memory of Carnus. There was & 
brief period, after Mr. Brooks’, in a 
lawyer’s office in the burgh town, and 
then its supreme journalist was 
launched on the West of Scotland. 
Following some months’, or perhaps 
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only weeks’ engagement at Greenock, 
which came to an end with the sheet 
he wrote for, he made his real start 
with the Scottish News (the daily, 
then edited by Mr. “Freddy” Wicks) ; 
and a year in Falkirk later has been, 
I believe, the only break since then in 
his association with that paper, in its 
morning or evening issues. In the early 
*’Nineties, meantime, he began contrib- 
uting to the magazines (The Speaker, 
The National Observer, and Black- 
wood’s) the short stories which were af- 
terwards published in the volume “The 
Lost Pibroch” (1896). It was followed 
by “John Splendid” (1898), “Gilian 
the Dreamer” (1899), and the other 
novels. Ostensibly after the publica- 
tion of “The Lost Pibroch” Mr. Munro 
ceased journalist and began author. 
The only change, in fact, was that the 
tie to office work was loosened, and 
his “stuff,” instead of appearing in the 
paper anywhere was directed regularly 
into special columns. Frequently it 
overflowed them. During all the years 
he has been engaged on fiction, his 
hand has been copious, ubiquitous, and 
easily distinguishable in the Glasgow 
Evening News; and what niore natural 
than that just now, which is no time 
for mere novelles, he is at work waist- 
deep in the conduct of that newspaper? 

In normal times the best-known of 
these columns referred to are the 
Thursday’s “Views and Reviews” 
about books, and Monday’s “Looker- 
On,” which is about anything and 
everything except them. The first is 
familiar to all aspiring authors and 
advertising publishers, which proves 
its practical efficiency. It supplies its 
readers from week te week with less 
interested prattle and a more consist- 
ent criticism and evaluation of current 


1“Doom Castle” (1901); “Shoes of Fortune’ 
(1908) : “ 


(1901) ; “Children of Tempest”’ ; “Fancy 

Farm” (1910) ; “The New Road” (1914). In 1907 

appeared “Daft Days.” a book of a separate and 

delightful genre: and Mr. Munro has also pub- 

~~ volumes on “The Clyde” and of “Ayrshire 
yiis. 
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literature according to a personal 
standard of artistry than any of the 
other current causeries on Paternoster 
Row wares and affairs. The scope of 
the “Looker-On” is at once wider and 
more local; it is largely a vehicle for 
comment and blague about every in- 
terest and mood and diversion of that 
“thrang,” complicated, self-conscious 
entity, the West of Scotland. It was 
under this rubric (signing them, how- 
ever, “Hugh Foulis”), that Mr. Munro 
brought the adventures of the humble 
Glaswegians, Mr. MacPherson, Para 
Handy, and more lately Jamie Swan, 
some of them published in “Erchie” 
and “The Vital Spark.” These divert- 
ing brochures, which must be taken 
with the reservation imposed by the 
author’s adoption of a nom-de-plume, 
belong to that class of journalistic 
literature the world over of which 
“Mr. Dooley” and “Wee Macgreegor” 
are other recent examples. They re- 
quire for their origin and acceptance 
only a fluid and enterprising Society. 
Glasgow has long furnished such, and 
the first to exploit it, at any rate suc- 
cessfully, in that line (in line, liter- 
ally), was Mr. A. 8S. Boyd, whose 
Twym drawings in Quiz anticipated 
(how many years ago?) the vogue 
since enjoyed by Hugh Foulis and Mr. 
J. J. Bell. The “Erchie” series have 
to be noted as proofs of their author’s 
versatility, and his love of fun and a 
frolic: he flings himself with gusto 
into the presentation of what may be 
called Broomielaw humors, and their 
witty expression in equivalent suburban 
dialect. 

But the popular Hugh Foulis series 
—and one may add, the play “Mac- 
Pherson”—are significant of the broad 
basis of Mr. Munro’s influence; and 
this brings us to a matter even more 
salient than his choice of Inneraora 
for a birthplace, his selection of Glas- 
gow for his workshop. To revive in 
this brief space the rivalry between 
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the capital cities of the East and West 
of Scotland would merely be to be 
provocative and run away. Yet since 
Stevenson amusingly published its ex- 
istence abroad in his “Edinburgh” 
there have been developments that 
must be touched on. In that quarter 
of a century Glasgow has increasingly 
absorbed and reflected the energies of 
Scotland. Its enormous material re- 
sources and the national problems in- 
volved in them have been glimpsed in 
the present crisis. The Clyde is more 
than ever an Imperial river. And in 
the same period the great city on it 
has developed all the problems in self- 
government of a dense industrial com- 
munity, and offered solutions of them, 
or at any rate some of them, for the 
inspection of the whole world. Other 
evidences of Glasgow’s activities are 
indicated by recalling that the one 
vital (though brief) art movement in 
these years is known by its name. It 
is quite to the point in respect of art 
and letters, to remind the reader that 
it produced Mr. Muirhead Bone and 
Mr. G. D. Brown. One can easily 
make the pictures so grandiose that 
Glasgow would not recognize itself. 
Equally with its more imposing, it is 
necessary for my present purpose to 
stress its still homely and local and 
often vulgar characteristics, for by 
the contrast and contest of the two 
become possible the humorous condi- 
tions with which Mr. Munro makes 
such admirable play. The West of 
Scotland, which is the country sur- 
rounding and including Glasgow, is the 
desk on which as a journalist Mr. 
Munro has been writing for over five- 
and-twenty years, and of course it 
has greatly helped his hand to, have 
had his “copy” absorbed before it was 
dry by a newspaper that so compe- 
tently reflects these vast and varied 
interests. It fortunately did not de- 
mand his entrance within the soul- and 
judgment-destroying zone of party- 
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politics. In serving it he was given 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of all the vital conditions of the 
community, industrial, social, religious, 
artistic, its conditions of all sorts, all 
of which he can display when re- 
quired, and if he desired with such 
minutie of observation as are revealed 
in the portraits of Erchie and other 
diverts. His hand, I have said, has 
been easily distinguishable. It could 
not be hid. Recognition of it, I am 
told, dates back among the craft so 
far as vivid character sketches in re- 
porting the trial of Monson. No doubt 
by this time its identity with Mr. 
Munro would have been general in any 
case among the whole community on 
which it works. But it is characteris- 
tic of Glasgow and of Scotland that 
this recognition of the journalist came 
earlier and with greater weight and 
zest because of his also having made 
his mark as a novelist of distinction,’ 
whose books rank with the best that 
his day has produced. 

As a novelist Mr. Munro began with 
“The Lost Pibroch: A Series of Celtic 
Tales and Sketches,” and this was fol- 
lowed by “John Splendid: A Highland 
Romance,” and “Gilian the Dreamer: 
A Novel.” The sub-titles of these first 
three books indicate the scope of all! 
their author’s fiction. When analyzed 
its elements are discovered to be the 
legends of Celtic life, the social condi- 
tions of the historical Highlands, and 
the normal material of the novel in 
illumination of Gelic character. In 
“The Lost Pibroch,” in an original 
manner—in the manner of genius—but 
yet the most natural and common- 
sensical (because without parti pris in 
favor of “the Celtic influence,” and the 
like), his imagination ranged over 
Celtic tradition without ever escaping 
from the heather and the hill into the 
clouds. Its knowledge of the legendary 


2 In 1908 the University of Glasgow conferred 
on him the degree, “Honoris Causa,” of LL.D. 
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Highlands, “copious, original, and at 
first-hand,” as Mr. Lang said, was an 
acquisition of an imaginative child- 
hood. In “John Splendid,” again, he 
identified himself with the Gael in his- 
tory, and cocked his beaver to the 
world with an assumption of the 
bravery with which the traditions of 
literature and history have decked him. 
On the broad ground of Montrose’s 
wars, he embroidered a faction inci- 
dent, intensely localizing history and 
individualizing the hero and his as- 
sociates. . There was the farther dif- 
ference between him and Sir Walter, 
and a difference between him and 
Stevenson, that he looked at the drama 
through a Highland window, with a 
native eye for Highland character. 
For both these Lowland romancers 
“Gilian” was an impossible achieve- 
ment. Circumstantially a story of the 
second quarter of last century, it was 
equally one of the ‘Eighties of the 
same. It has been indicated already 


that its scenery is that of the author’s 
boyhood, and no one can doubt that so 


is its sentiment. “Gilian” is auto- 
biographic to that extent, and farther 
in being critical of traits that run in 
the blood of the author’s own race. The 
historical romances (though the his- 
torical in them is disavowed) are pic- 
aresque. A certain weakness of con- 
struction in the best of them is in 
some others over-improved by slightly 
obtrusive mechanism. The story does 
not always absorb, its circumstance, 
and not the story itself, having the 
chief attraction for the author. Some- 
times the heroine— possibly because 
less a “manly interest”—is not so in- 
dividual as the hero. “Gilian” on the 
other hand is closer-knit and more 
consistent, and on that account seems 
freer and less mechanical, and the 
ornament, rich as in all the novels, 
is there chased with a particularly 
delicate hand. And further — reason 
for singling it out in so very general 
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an estimate—it displays in largest 
measure the charming grace, partly 
traditional, partly personal, that dis- 
tinguishes all Mr. Munro’s books. 
Graceful, gentle, modern “Gilian the 
Dreamer” researches the complemen- 
tary, the feminine side of the brave 
and gallant vanity of “John Splendid.” 
It is a version of the tragedy of 
“Hamlet.” The Gaelic boy carries the 
stamp of one defect. That Gilian’s 
“particular fault” was the Prince of 
Denmark’s is farther indicated by the 
contrast with Young Islay, who is as 
resolute as Horatio. I regret having 
no space to mark with what ingenuity 
of illustration the extension of this 
tragic flaw in the hero’s character is 
traced. But I am developing an argu- 
ment from all the novels, in all of 
which one of the race is engaged on 
its subtle and intimate portrayal. 
There is no doubt about the novels: 
they are true heather-bred. Yet it has 
to be observed that they have not 
evolved along the line that the earliest 
of them seemed to prognosticate. Like 
Paruig Dall’s lost pibroch, which gave 
it a title, Mr. Munro’s first book 
“bound up all the tales of all the 
clans and made one tale of the Gael’s 
past.” One should not have wondered 
if in the romances that followed the 
background had retained the poetic 
depth and vagueness of that volume 
which so successfully added delicate 
exactitude to universal ideas. That 
particular note of “The Lost Pibroch” 
has, as a matter of fact, never been 
repeated, not even in “Children of 
Tempest” which in its atmosphere 
stands alone. The spacious air of that 
story belongs to the Hebrides. In all 
his novels Mr. Munro enlarges the 
horizons of the locus in quo: how 
cleverly he does so in “Gilian,” where 
they are, perhaps, the narrowest of 
all! Partly this is accomplished by a 
hand working on the wide and full 
landscape of the Scottish Highlands, 
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and singularly cunning in the detailed 
expression of their features. And 
partly it is due to the modern reflec- 
tive element that is essential to Mr. 
Munro’s elaborate style. Let me re- 
peat, there is no doubt of the heather- 
bred origin of the stories and romances. 
Mr. Munro is the novelist of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. He is a Gael, and Sir 
Walter was not and Stevenson was not. 
But to be a Gaelic novelist—as it was 
open to him to be—he has not chosen. 
He leads no Gaelic movement, in af- 
fairs or in letters. The legends of the 
Gael, his sorrows and imaginings, the 
pathos of his migrations and emigra- 
tions, and home-sickness for the croft 
(touched on in some of the poems), he 
knows and feels, but except in particu- 
lar instances of tyranny, of man or 
circumstance, they do not rouse him to 
passion. The Highlands with a griev- 
ance is not his inspiration. There is 
no room in his @uvre for a pamphlet. 
The Highlands for him, as a separate 
part of Scotland, are past, and it is 
with a wistful sentiment for the past 
that he veils their bravery in the 
novels. 

If it had been otherwise, if the 
novels had been more esoteric in 
quality, Mr. Munro’s préstige as Scot- 
land’s representative in letters to-day 
would have suffered. They might con- 
ceivably have adorned with a strange 
device his authority as a journalist in 
a country that still reveres Literature. 
But we should have been conscious of 
an incongruity at least, if not even an 
antagonism between them and _ the 
turmoil of affairs into which their au- 
thor also throws himself, such as we 
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do not associate with the novels as 
they are. On the contrary, while they 
are all amusingly contemptuous of the 
“more useful purpose,” it would be 
possible to find in each of them a con- 
fession of acquiescence in that as one 
of the conditions of Scotland’s progress. 
From “John Splendid,” where the two. 
forces contend in the nature of Gilles- 
beg Grumach, to “The New Road,” 
which is almost Galtian in its interest 
in material developments, one is aware 
that deliberately or subconsciously, the 
author is intrigued by the contest of 
race and reason, or of sentiment and 
reason, which justifies me in having 
said that in Mr. Munro Highland and 
Lowland merge with some jabble of 
meeting streams. They divide his af- 
fections. Like his “Widow of Glen- 
coe,” he is not grueing on the future, 
but he is minding on the past. And 
all the time, as I have perhaps unduly 
labored to show, he is engrossed in 
the present. Though he preserves very 
jealously an estate of high romance in 
Lorn, there is an easy passage from it 
to the desk of actualities in Hope 
Street. 

There is another question: whether 
only in Lorn, and not farther south— 
in the land of Burns itself—one can 
colleague with Romance. The discus- 
sion of that might be made to embrace 
the whole fortunes of the Scottish 
novel. But so far as it is the question 
whether, and in what manner there is 
to be a novel of present-day Glasgow, 
I hope it may be counted as only in 
abeyance, since happily Mr. Munro is: 
still in the plenitude of his powers. 

D. 8. Meldrum. 
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PART I. 
“I am a man of peace,” said the 
minister, Robert Meikle. He repeated 


the sentence laconically a moment 
later, as no notice was taken of it by 
the only other occupant of the room, & 
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brown-haired damsel, whose clear-cut, 
somewhat disdainful profile was ob- 
stinately turned to him from her 
corner of the fireplace. But there was 
a twinkle in his eyes despite the dry- 
ness in his tone. “I am a man of 
peace,” he said for the third time. 

At this the girl, half-buried in the 
great leather chair, rose and took an 
impetuous few paces to.the window. 
“And I’m for the warriors at a time 
like this,” she exclaimed in a tone of 
heart-felt conviction, though without 
turning round. " “If only I were a man, 


instead of a woman having to sit at . 


home!” she continued vehemently. 

“Yes, the warriors are having their 
turn,” he agreed sententiously. 

At his words the girl at the window 
came back slowly, deliberately, to the 
fireplace, picking up her discarded 
knitting. For some moments she plied 
her needles in silence. “I see from 
the morning papers that seven minis- 
ters in the Lothians have enlisted in 
the new army,” she said at last in a 
tone of studied irrelevance, bending to 
count her stitches. 

Her companion crossed his arms. “I 
too saw that very interesting piece of 
information,” he conceded. “All credit 
to them.” 

“They’ll be none the worse ministers 
when the war is over,” she remarked, 
still intent on her counting. 

“Those that come back,” he inter- 
polated. 

“And if they don’t—if they die out 
there—what more glorious end could 
they have?” she flamed, dropping her 
knitting and raising her eyes suddenly 
to his face. 

“Glorious indeed!” he echoed, meet- 
ing her glance imperturbably. 

She turned her shoulder on him 
with a jerky movement. 

His shaven lips twitched into a 
smile. “It’s a grand thing to have the 
fighting spirit when the cause is a just 
one,” he began in a low, contemplative 
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tone a moment later, as if addressing 
an unseen audience. “But if you 
haven’t got it you'd better leave the 
fighting to those who have, and remain 
at home, as I am doing—as I intend 
to do.” The hint of inflexibility in the 
last words was unmistakable. 

But the girl appeared oblivious of it. 
“Parish work at a time like this must 
be rather trying to a real man,” she 
offered a moment later, with a hardly 
disguised accent of commiseration. 
“Perhaps it is as well that there are 
some content to carry it on; but I 
should have thought women were quite 
capable of undertaking it.” 

The minister uttered a short laugh. 
“Will you preach my sermon for me 
to-morrow, Miss Kate?” he challenged. 

“If it is on recruiting,” was her in- 
stant retort. 

His lips tightened. “I don’t make 
use of the pulpit for secular appeals.” 

“No,” her eyebrows arched; “and 
it would be difficult for you”"——- She 


broke off. The significance of the un- 
finished sentence could not be mis- 
understood. 

But the victim of the satire met it 


with a smile. “Or for you, when you 
come to think of it. After all, your 
sex debars you from practising what 
you preach as effectually as my—my 
cowardice does me.” He rose as he 
said the last words, holding out his 
hand. 

A wave of crimson had dyed her face 
at the allegation. “A coward you are 
not, I am sure,” she said in a low, 
intense voice, though with a little ring 
of shame in it. 

He shook his head. “We do not know 
till we are tested. I am a ‘man of 
peace’ shall we say instead, at risk 
of being reiterative?” And, still smil- 
ing, he turned and made his way down 
the long, firelit room to the door. 

The girl remained standing on the 
hearthrug where he had left her. Al- 
ready compunction for her uncalled-for 
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attack on her visitor assailed her. 
True, he had accepted her taunts with 
the utmost good nature; but his char- 
acteristic imperturbability made it dif- 
ficult to gauge his real feelings. It 
was just this quality that, since the 
outset of their acquaintance, had baf- 
fled, while it piqued her curiosity. 
Deep down in her heart she knew that 
her personality possessed for him an 
importance second to none in the dis- 
trict. But though their friendship had 
endured now for eighteen months, he 
had never been tempted to a display 
of deeper feeling. 

In any other environment she would 
not have allowed her interest to 
quicken in a man of his calling, she as- 
sured herself by way of exoneration. 
But men were so scarce in that out-of- 
the-way Highland parish, and even a 
minister was better than nobody at all! 
If only he had been a soldier, like her 
father! Instinctively her eyes trav 
elled to the oil-painting above the fire- 
place of a young Highland officer in 
full regimentals, with many medals on 
his breast. He had died when she was 
quite a child, her mother following 
him to the grave a few months later; 
and since then she had been brought 
up by his sisters, the two Misses 
Thriepland, in their remote east coast 
home. But it was his blood in her 
veins that made her so impatient of 
shirkers at this time, when the greatest 
war of all history was being waged on 
the Continent, and the Old Country 
was in need of every one of her sons. 

The entrance of her aunt at this mo- 
ment put an end to her cogitations. 

Miss Thriepland was fully dressed, 
and carried a laden bag over her arm. 
“So Robert Meikle has gone!” she 
said, glancing round the empty room. 
“I hurried to get down in time to see 
him.” 

“It’s a pity, for his sake, you didn’t 
manage it,” was her niece’s half-laugh- 
ing, half-defiant comment. 


“What! another tussle? My dear 
child, I don’t know how he takes it 
from you,” smiled the elder woman. 

“Nor do I,” said Kate indifferently. 
“But I am late;” and she glanced at 
the clock. “I sha’n’t be a moment 
dressing.” And she fled from the 
room. 

Miss Thriepland stooped to pick up 
the unfinished sock that had fallen 
neglected to the hearthrug, thrusting 
it into her bag. They were due at a 
work-party at the doctor’s house in a 
few minutes, patriotically ordained 
for the making of comforts for the 
troops. But Miss Thriepland’s thoughts 
were very far from the trenches. A 
deeper motive for the minister’s fre- 
quent visits to Greywalls than mere 
friendliness _was apparent to her 
shrewd, far-seeing eyes, and she was 
perplexed as to what her attitude 
should be towards the eventuality. 
True, the Thrieplands were an old an@d 
proud race; but dwindling fortunes 
had brought its last representatives 
very near poverty, and the most she 
and her sister could hope to bequeath 
to their niece was a sadly diminished 
patrimony. Living as they did, also, 
in that out-of-the-way village, there 
was small prospect of the girl meeting 
other suitors. Might not marriage 
with the minister conduce to her 
greater happiness than a solitary old- 
maidenhood? It wasn’t as if the young 
man was without prospect of success. 
A suggestion of dogged ambition be- 
neath his quiet exterior made itself 
felt unconsciously, and there was no 
doubt as to his intellectual abilities. 

By a curious coincidence, Robert 
Meikle formed the topic of conversa- 
tion as they entered the crowded work- 
party a few moments later. 

“We were just speculating as to 
whether Mr. Meikle would enlist, as 
some of the younger ministers are do- 
ing,” expleined Mrs. Anderson, the 
doctor’s wife, as she welcomed the new 
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arrivals. “I hope not, for all our 
sakes.” From the young man’s first 
coming to Portknockie she had been 
one of his staunchest champions. 

“You needn’t alarm yourself,” 
snapped Miss Goldie, the old maid of 
the parish, whose hopes of release from 
spinsterhood were*buried in the late 
minister’s grave, and who consequently 
had not a good word for his successor. 
“Robert Meikle is one of your soft 
kind. If I were a younger woman I 
should taunt him into it;” and she 
gave a vindictive side-glance at Kate 
Thriepland. 

The girl’s. disdainful young face 
colored hotly at the suggestion. It was 
one thing to deride the minister her- 
self; quite another to hear him de- 
preciated by this sour, vinegary old 
maid. 

But her aunt’s quiet voice inter- 
posing prevented the necessity for re- 
plying. “Surely it is every man’s own 
business whether he enlists or not,” 
she said gravely, taking a bundle of 
flannel from the table as she spoke and 
retiring into a corner, where her niece 
followed her. 

The quietly uttered defence had the 
effect of checking the censorious 
tongues for the time being, and the 
conversation turned on more imper- 
sonal matters connected with the war. 

“IT hear the flashes have been seen 
again from the East Cliff,” said Miss 
Goldie, always to the fore with in- 
formation, as she was with criticism. 
“I don’t know what the police are 
about, not to catch the wretches.” 

The spy question had possessed a 
Sinister interest for the Portknockie 
folk since the foreign depredators had 
made use of the east coast for ‘illicit 
practices. Was not their closest link 
with the war the presence of the great 
unseen flotilla whose units could be 
glimpsed at times flashing over the 
horizon on their endless patrol, and 
Whose safety was so dangerously 
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threatened by the machinations of the 
unknown foe? 

Kate Thriepland listened silently 
while the tide of hearsay, once set in 
motion, swelled and mounted. In 
reality her thoughts were elsewhere, 
envisaging again the minister’s smile 
as he spoke of his own cowardice a 
few moments before. How was it he 
always managed to put her in the 
wrong? she wondered. She had never 
really got the better of him in any of 
their encounters. 

Meanwhile the object of her thoughts 
was striding homeward through the 
shortening light of the winter after- 
noon. Half a mile of solitary country 
divided the house of Greywalls from 
the little township, at the farther end 
of which the manse was situated. But 
a series of short cuts through cobbled 
wynds and closes soon brought the 
minister to his destination. 

A reflection of his late interview still 
lingered in his eyes as he closed the 


‘study door behind him—half resentful, 
half grimly humorous. Certainly he 
would have tolerated such plain speak- 
ing from no one in the world but Miss 
Kate Thriepland, and why particu- 
larly he should have submitted to that 
young lady’s sarcasm he could not de- 


termine. Perhaps it was because, to 
such a keen psychologist as he, the 
very fact of her heat over the matter 
of his supposed declension betrayed a 
degree of interest in him that she as- 
suredly did not feel for any other of 
the male inhabitants of Portknockie; 
perhaps because in his heart he un- 
derstood and valued the warm, brave 
spirit that inspired the girl. 

At any rate, he was not offended, if 
by offence was meant any lessening of 
regard for his traducer. But, on the 
other hand, neither had her contempt 
succeeded in shaming him into a de 
sire to emulate the patriotic lead of 
his brothers of the cloth. Stranger 
still, he experienced no consequent 
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lessening of self-respect. “To follow 
your own star” had ever been the es- 
sence of his creed, and it was this iron 
streak of individuality that had 
made university professors indulge 
in prophetic utterances as to the fu- 
ture success of the young divinity 
student in his college days. Yet, with 
it all, he could not resist a faint 
smouldering of regret for converse 
possibilities. How pleasant it would 
be to earn her commendation, to see 
her eyes flash with enthusiasm for his 
deeds! 

He was seated at his kneehole desk 
before the study fire when the tempta- 
tion assailed him, and to combat the 
weakness he hastily drew the scattered 
notes of the morrow’s sermon towards 
him. They awaited only co-ordinating. 
But as sure as he reached a certain 
passage an alluring vision of Kate 
Thriepland in gown and bands, with 
her proud young face aglow, and her 
clear, impassioned voice echoing among 
the rafters of the church, rose up to 
distract him. 

At last, with an impatient sigh, he 
pushed away the disjointed manuscript 
and rested his head on his hand. A 
moment later he was startled from his 
reverie by a knock at the door. In 
answer to his summons. his house- 
keeper, Tibbie Erskine, appeared. Her 
wrinkled face glowed, as usual, from 
too frequent applications of soap and 
water. Cleanliness came perilously 
near to superseding godliness in the 
old woman’s estimation, and the manse 
shone from garret to cellar with the 
evidence of her cherished fetich. 

“There’s that woman near deein’ 
again,” she announced with the famil- 
iarity of address that Robert Meikle 
had never found any cause to rebuke. 
“Wee Geordie was here to ask ye to 
gang up by an’ see her afore she draws 
her last breath.” 

The accent of scepticism in the last 
words brought an involuntary smile to 


the hearer’s lips. No need to inquire 
the identity of the sufferer. One alone 
among his parishioners had power to 
call forth that intolerant scorn from 
his housekeeper—Janet Hamish, a poor, 
moribund creature who dwelt alone 
among the Quarries, a group of disused 
sand-pits on the confines of the parish, 
and whose periodic resuscitations were 
the source of much ill-timed wit in the 
neighborhood. 

The minister had risen, pushing back 
his chair. “Well, I fear the congrega- 
tion to-morrow will be the sufferers,” 
he remarked whimsically, gathering up 
his discarded notes into a heap before 
him. “Now, Tibbie, if you were only 
letter-wise you could put my sermon 
together for me while I am gone.” 

He smiled again as he _ spoke. 
Strange that within a few hours he 
should have supplicated two such dif- 
ferent women as Kate Thriepland and 
his housekeeper to undertake that 
sacred and particular duty! There 
seemed almost something fateful in 
the coincidence. 

“TI’d gladly, minister, if I could,” was 
the old woman’s answer. “And the 
suner that woman mak’s up her mind 
whether she’s tae dee or live, an’ does 
either quickly, the better,” she added 
in a malevolent undertone as she 
whisked out of the room. 

Robert Meikle knew every yard of 
the winding, sandy roads, with their 
low stone dikes, that traversed the 
bleak hinterland stretching between 
Portknockie and his destination; but 
to-night, as he bicycled along, this lone- 
liness struck him afresh. Perhaps it 
was the brooding silence of the night 
that was responsible, perhaps the 
cloudy darkness that hung like a pall 
over the country. 

At the summit of a steeper ridge he 
dismounted, turning to catch a glimpse 
of the village lights and the wide 
sweep of the bay beneath him. A dull 
sound rose up to where he stood, the 
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«ceaseless drumming of the sea on the 
wet sands, and a longer, more drawn- 
out plaint as the breakers sucked their 
way into the caves of the rocky fore- 
shore to the left of the harbor. 

The road he had been following had 
brought him out almost on the top of 
the cliffs; thence it turned inland, 
leading to the Quarries. He was 
-striving almost automatically to pierce 
the surrounding gloom and locate the 
various landmarks before him. That 
dark, shapeless mass jutting into the 
sea was Skegness Head. There was a 
ruined dwelling on its summit, he 
knew, but the darkness rendered it in- 
visible to-night. 

What was that? With a startled cry 
the recoiled, passing his hand hastily 
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across his eyes. An optical illusion 
of course, the result of strain on the 
vision! Imagination, bred of rumors 
that had lately filled the air! No; 
there it was again, a distinct double 
flash from the point on which his gaze 
was fixed, darting in and out of the 
darkness, and followed by a quick suc- 
cession of winks. Somebody was at- 
tempting to signal messages from the 
headland out across the silent sea be- 
yond; messages that could have only 
one object, and that the most sinister ; 
messages that might lead to tragedy 
and disaster for some of the brave de- 
fenders of our shore, that might ma- 
terially affect the course of history, 


that might”—— 
H. Halyburton Ross. 


(To be concluded.) 





TO ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ° 
(On re-reading his Barsetshire Novels.) 


“Good chronicler of Barset, weaver of genial yarns, 
Homely and unaffected as the verse of Dorset Barnes, 
‘When the outlook is depressing, when journals bleat and 


scare, 


I turn to your kindly pages and find oblivion there. 


You lead us back from the turmoil of these unhappy days 
"fo the land in which our fathers went their untroubled ways; 
When gigs were still in fashion and no one was able to scour 
‘The countryside in motors at seventy miles an hour. 


Down Time’s gulf backward roaming, 


friendly guide, 


with you as our 


To the age of flounces and whiskers and crinolines we glide, 
When life flowed on like a brooklet with many a bicker and 


brawl 


And many a swirl and ripple, but never a roaring fall. 


You weren’t concerned with problems that harass and wound 


and vex, 


‘Or with the elemental eternal duel of sex; 
The Feminist virago had not swum into your ken, 
And you had no fads or hobbies to further with your pen. 


But a wholesome love of England shone bright through all 


your tales— 
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Love of her mellow landscape and green sequestered vales, 

Love of her ancient homesteads and gray ancestral towers, 

Lawns and meadows and gardens bright with old-fashioned 
flowers. 


And, though with the fires of passion your stories seldom 
glowed, 

That virtue need not be insipid they very clearly showed ; 

For life in those placid regions was not all cakes and ale, 

And love brought sore disquiet to your charming Lily Dale. 


Yet, while discreetly checkered with sorrow and even crime, 

Your stories mostly erided to the tune of the marriage chime, 

For you held with good Charles Darwin that a novelist worth 
his salt 

Eschewed an unhappy ending as a quite incurable fault. 


As a satirist of the clergy you served a laudable end, 

For we recognize that faithful are the wounds that are dealt 
by a friend; 

You scarified the pompous and yet delighted to paint 

In the meek unselfish Warden a thoroughbred modern saint. 


With you .the religion of weekdays, and not the Sunday best, 
Alike for cleric and layman was much the truest test; 

You had no special ’doxy, but many a lance you broke 

On behalf of plain God-fearing unfashionable folk. 


And your dramatis persone had brains of every size, 

For you loved the simple and stupid as well as the witty 
and wise; 

And some of your rarest figures were moulded of common 


clay, 
And some of your high-born ladies had the meanest parts in 


the play. 


Then, O ye precious penmen, who furiously rage 
Against the “moral serfdom” of the mid-Victorian age, 
Lauding your modern idols who make their genius plain 
In an infinite capacity for giving their readers pain— 


Go wallow at will in your garbage, mean, sinister or smart, 
And prate till your jaws are weary of Art for the sake of 
Art, 
You cannot abate my freedom to wander far and wide 
In_the pleasant land of Barset by Father Anthony’s side. 
Punch. 
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COTTON AND THE BLOCKADE. 


We regret to learn, from the corre- 
spondence between Sir Edward Grey 
and the American Ambassador, that 
Washington and Downing-street. are 
still at odds over various aspects of 
our “blockade” of Germany. We regret 
still more to notice that the discussion 
between them, friendly as it is and 
will no doubt continue to be, is devel- 
oping a forensic remoteness from what 
is at present the main issue between 
this country and the United States. 
The United States Government dis- 
putes the validity in international law 
of the Order in Council by virtue of 
which we undertake to prevent goods 
from either leaving Germany or en- 
tering it. It regards its illegality as 
“plainly illustrated” when American- 
owned goods, manufactured in Ger- 
many, are forbidden to pass from the 
neutral port of Rotterdam to the 
United States. And further, and as a 
logical corollary, it declines to rec- 
ognize the validity of proceedings in- 
stituted in our Prize Courts under the 
provisions of the Order. The stand 
thus taken by President Wilson and 
his advisers involves some issues of 
very considerable moment. They are 
issues that, we fear, will not be dis- 
posed of by a merely courteous rejoin- 
der, however effectively phrased. While 
they differ absolutely from the far 
graver issues that have arisen between 
the United States and Germany, they 
contain none the less a potentiality of 
friction which it is desirable to avoid. 
Sir Edward Grey has not much diffi- 
culty in making out an argumentative 
case against the American contentions. 
We all know that there are neutral 
ports adjacent to Germany that are 
neutral only in name, and that are do- 
ing a thriving trade as collecting and 
forwarding agents for the enemy’s im- 
ports and exports. To maintain that 


goods of enemy origin or destination, 
merely because they pass through these 
neutral ports, ought therefore to be 
immune from seizure is, in effect, to 
say that Germany can never be block- 
aded at all. It is to call in an acci- 
dent of geography for the purpose, or 
with the result, of depriving us of an 
indisputable belligerent right. Sir 
Edward Grey is in a strong position 
when he emphasizes the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case and recalls how 
during the Civil War the United States 
itself, faced with a not dissimilar 
emergency, had to expand the current 
practices of international law to meet 
it. He is, perhaps, less convincing 
when he pleads that we have used the 
Order in Council as leniently as possi- 
ble and with the u‘tmost care not to 
impede genuinely neutral trade. The 
American complaint is not only that 
our procedure is illegal, but that it 
brings us no advantages that we could 
not have had by declaring a regular 
blockade, by framing an extensive con- 
traband list, and by invoking the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey offers them the arbitration 
of an international tribunal in cases 
where the decisions of our Prize Courts 
are contested by the United States; 
but he does not meet the real and 
fundamental contention that we gain 
little or nothing by the Order in Coun- 
cil that would not have accrued to us, 
with the entire acquiescence of the 
American Government and of Ameri- 
can opinion, had we stuck to precedent 
and not been in quite such a hurry to 
throw overboard what Mr. Asquith 
termed “juridical niceties.” 

What we fear is that, along its pres- 
ent lines, the diplomatic discussion of 
these issues with the United States 
will lead to no tangible results beyond 
a needless and accumulating irritation. 
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There could be no greater mistake than 
to suppose that dialectical skill and 
suavity will have any lasting effect on 
American opinion or alter a situation 
the essence of which is that it is com- 
pact of material realities. It may be 
too late now to consider how far a 
comprehensive survey of British inter- 
ests would bring us towards accepting 
the general American view of the 
Order in Council. But there is one 
very urgent question connected with it 
on which we trust the Government 
will no longer delay to make up their 


minds. It is not specifically mentioned 


in the correspondence which was pub- 
lished, but it may at any moment come 
to the front as a test case of our 
whole treatment of American trade. 
We refer, of course, to the cotton 
question. Our Washington Corre- 
spondent, with his wide knowledge of 
American conditions and feeling, has 
of late repeatedly emphasized its in- 
creasing gravity and the need of 
reaching and announcing a speedy de- 
cision. It is vital for us to keep cot- 
ton out of the enemy’s hands. It is 
greatly to be desired that in achieving 
this object our methods should have 
the approval of the United States 
Government and of the neutral States 
adjacent to Germany. It is equally 
to be desired that, in whatever we do, 
we should remember that the produc- 
tion of cotton is the life and mainstay 
of some 25,000,000 people in the 
Southern States of America. We de 
not know, and nobody has yet sug- 
gested, how these various interests can 
be reconciled except by some such plan 
as has already been outlined in these 
The Times. 


columns. If we were to declare cotton 
contraband, to “ration” the Northern 
kingdoms on the basis of their peace 
consumption, and at the same time to 
indicate our readiness to compensate 
the American planters by arranging to 
purchase, and holding until the war 
is over, their normal exports of cotton 
to the Central Empires, we should then 
have taken long and effective steps to- 
wards solving the problem. It can 
never be solved in a way that will ob- 
viate all friction, but our present 
policy of drift is positively adding to 
the difficulty of solving it at all. A 
large part of the dissatisfaction that 
is felt in the United States with the 
Order in Council pivots on our treat- 
ment of cotton. The pro-German agi- 
tators have been quick to seize upon 
it, and the political influence of the 
South makes it well-nigh impossible for 
any President to ignore the outcries 
of the planters and the great financial 
and commercial interests dependent 
upon them against our present pro- 
cedure. With the advent of the new 
crop the question becomes acute, and 
we cannot too strongly press upon the 
Government the advisability of taking 
it into their immediate consideration. 
They have two alternatives before 
them. One is to do what is necessary, 
or at least highly expedient, on their 
own initiative and without any pres- 
sure except such as may be applied by 
a sound view of the facts and their 
consequences. The other is to dally 
and do nothing until more urgent rep- 
resentations, which in that event 
would assuredly be forthcoming, oblige 
them to reconsider their position. 





WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


The thousands of women who 
marched through the London streets 
recently, earnestly determined to in- 


sist upon their privilege of serving 
the country, made an impressive spec- 
tacle. It is not too much to say that 
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without the help and inspiration of 
the women we could not win the war. 
But we have had the good fortune to 
know from the moment that war was 
declared that if we did not win it 
would not be the fault of the women. 
All fears that a great war would be 
too nerve-shattering and too horrible 
for women to give their moral sanction 
for its continuance have been abso- 
lutely dissipated. We have heard of 
no single case of a woman throwing 
impediments in the way through a loss 
of nerve, or through that kind of par- 
ticularism which might have been ex- 
pected to make many women argue in 
terms of deeply moved personal affec- 
tion rather than of the intellect. No 
woman has cried in agony that the 
future of the world might go hang 
so long as her husband or her son was 
safe. We can hardly find words in 
which to express our admiration for 
this noble bearing, this limitless ca- 
pacity for sacrifice. It would be a 


great mistake to suppose that; striking 


as the procession of women was, 
readiness to serve and to suffer is the 
peculiar characteristic of those who 
take part in processions. These quali- 
ties exist in every corner of the 
Empire. The women understand that 
civilization—the safety and freedom of 
every civilized home in the world— 
must, since fate would have it so, be 
purchased by blood, and having made 
up their minds to it they have shown 
no tremor of hesitation. Béranger 
wrote :— 

“Prés de la borne ot chaque Etat 

commence 

Aucun épi n’est pur de sang humain”; 
but there is a terrible enlargement of 
that truth. If every nation rises in 
bloodshed, it is plain that even so it 
cannot thereby compound for peace ever 
after, however peaceful its intentions 
may be. It must be ready to fight to 
retain every amenity of life, every 
gentleness, every art of peace, which a 
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developing civilization has brought to 
it. 

The women have done more than 
make willing sacrifices for this, the 
greatest object for which a nation ever 
fought. When they have given all that 
they had in losing husband, son, or 
brother, they have not shut themselves 
up and brooded or fallen into a state 
of forlorn and unhelpful passivity. 
They have gone straight on their way 
with brave faces. They have continued 
to do what they were doing before. 
They have even increased their efforts, 
and given to the cause the reserves of 
ministering power which could no 
longer have a private or personal ap- 
plication. It has been said that many 
thousands of women who draw more 
money now than they ever received 
before have very good reason to be 
content with the war. It is suggested 
that they have been bribed, as it were, 
and that their complaisance is not 
real. Every one who has analyzed the 
feelings of women who have sent their 
men to the war must know that this 
is a libel. The bravery of poor women 
is as remarkable as that of the rich. 
They do not—because they are incapa- 
ble of doing so—balance their affection 
for the absent soldier against the ad- 
vantage of having seven, eight, or nine 
shillings a week more than they had 
before. We heard of an instructive 
little comedy at the beginning of the 
war, when appeals were being made 
for recruits. A mother suddenly turned 
up at the town in which her son was 
working. She was not in the habit of 
visiting him, and the only deduction 
her friends could draw from her 
choice of this moment for an unpre- 
meditated visit was that she had gohe 
to tell him that his first duty was to 
her and that he must not “go for a 
soldier.” But they were hopelessly 
wrong. She had gone to see that her 
son meant to do his duty, and to say 
good-bye to him in the confident expec- 
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tation that he would soon be at his 
training in one of the camps. The 
most that can be said truthfully of 
the calm endurance of the women of 
the working class is that it is aided 
by a temperamental fatalism. Better- 
educated women face the issue with a 
more acute appreciation of its mean- 
ing. As their sensitiveness is deeper, 
so is their need for determination 
greater. But nowhere can one see fail- 


ure. We must quote, as a model of- 


the sentiments of a woman who has 
“thought it all out” and showed no 
sign of shrinking, a letter from a wife 
to her husband which the Morning Post 
published recently, aptly heading it 
“Any Wife to Any Husband.” It 
seems that the husband is a Territorial 
officer who offered himself for foreign 
service, and perhaps (if we may read 
between the lines) gave up some 
billet where he had a prospect of ad- 
vancement on easy terms at home 
in order to take his chance in the 
trenches :— 

“I am very glad you have signed the 
general service form indeed. I take it 
like this. No sacrifice is too great. If 
every one went on that principle, the 
war would soon be gloriously won. No 
one should consider themselves. If you 
respond to the appeals of those in au- 
thority, you can’t do more. You have 
done your best, and you can safely 
leave the rest. I’m sure you are as 
dear as any one else’s husband; but I 
don’t always fuss about it. If God 
sends you out, He will look after you; 
and if He takes you, He will look after 
us. It’s not your fault, but I really 
don’t think you are doing much good 
where you are at present. So, if you 
want your wife’s advice or what she 
thinks, leave no stone unturned, how- 
ever boring, to respond and co-operate 
with those who are ‘running the show,’ 
and hang advancement, &c. It isn’t 
always the most loyal, brave, patri- 
otic, &c., who come into the ‘limelight,’ 
and I don’t care one spot what any- 
one else says or anything. The men 
I admire are the ones who do the un- 
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showing jobs, the dirty jobs, the dull 
jobs, the ill-paid jobs, and such-like, 
with a cheerful face and no complaints, 
They are the truly noble, and their 
reward comes after.” 


This instance of a married man doing 
—doing with his wife’s encouragement 
—what he might conceivably have said 
should be left to the young bachelors 
can be matched a million times over. 
It is a splendid reflection on the infiu- 
ence of family life that it is the mar- 
ried men who measure and accept their 
responsibilities with conspicuous readi- 
ness. They have learned that a home 
is a thing worth fighting for, and they 
look beyond their own personal experi- 
ence to the wider sweep of those ques- 
tions which the war has raised, and 
say in their hearts that, if they can 
help to bring it about, no home shall 
be at the mercy of powerful and 
grandiose brigands in the world of the 
future as decent men mean to have it. 
One is almost tempted to say that these 
are the men who alone have an inde- 
feasible qualification for a vote; these 
are the men, however poor their homes 
may be, who have that “stake in the 
country” of which it used to be fash- 
ionable for politicians to talk. And 
while we think of homes can we re- 
frain from adding a special note of 
respect for those brave women in the 
Dominions who have seen their hus- 
bands depart for the war and alone 
keep the home against their return? 
Many of the Canadian, Australian, and 
New Zealand soldiers are married. 
There must be women on lonely 
prairies, remote wheatlands, barren 
sheep-farms, who “run the show” with 
little help or even alone. They pass 
day after day without companionship. 
News is scant, letters are rare. No 
watcher in England has quite to equal 
the gallant patience which pulls a 
woman through an experience like 
that. 

Mr. Lloyd George said recently that 
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fifty thousand women were already 
working at munitions in Britain, but 
that in France there were five to ten 
times as many at work, and that in 
Germany there were half a million. It 
is not the fault of the women here 
that there have not been a million at 
work for many months. They would 
have rushed to the workshops as 
readily as they rushed to do hospital 
work or to give their lives in field 
hospitals in France or Serbia. The 
Englishwoman wants peace; therefore 
she knows that we must win the basis 
of peace. Whatever the price may be, 
it must be paid. It is useless, as she 
well knows, to say “Peace” when there 
is no peace. Very different, happily for 
The Spectator. 
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us, are her sentiments from those of the 
American pacifist mother who wrote the 
peace poem, “I didn’t raise my son to 
be a soldier!” of which we have writ- 
ten in another article. The English 
mother does not tell her son that he 
is absolved from the duty of defend- 
ing his home. She expressly tells him 
that he must do it. And she recog- 
nizes that she will raise a wretched 
family indeed, spiritless and virtueless, 
if the boys are brought up to believe 
that there is nothing good in sacrifice, 
nothing to emulate in her own devo- 
tion, no spiritual profit in risking all 
for an ideal. Her variation of the 
song would certainly be—“I didn’t 
raise my son to be a shirker!” 





LEISURE IN A SERBIAN HOSPITAL. 


There came a time when fighting on 
the Serbian frontier practically ceased 
and, as one result, fresh patients no 
longer arrived at our hospital. The old 
wounded were mostly well on the way 
to recovery, dressings were fewer in 
number and required less time, until 
at last the work assumed such man- 
ageable dimensions that we com- 
menced to take time off for the private 
refreshment of mind and body. A 
comparison of the ways in which dif- 
ferent members of the unit employed 
their leisure would doubtless have 
proved highly instructive to a psychol- 
ogist. One man used to retire to the 
dining-room as being, at that time of 
day, the most deserted room in the 
hospital, and spend the whole of his 
leisure time crouched over a Serbian 
grammar. Another spent his time prac- 
tising on the American harmonium, 
which, owing to a peculiarity of its 
mechanism, used to produce spasmodic 
and irregular blasts of sound alter- 
nating with periods of eerie silence. 

But most of us spent our leisure in 


wandering about Uskub and in making 
short but fatiguing journeys up the 
mountain slopes which ringed us in. 
Uskub is of exceptional interest 
amongst Serbian towns, for the river 
divides it into two main portions, one 
half being completely Serbian in in- 
habitants and buildings, and the other 
half Turkish. On the Serbian side the 
principal streets are fairly wide and 
well constructed, while some of the 
larger buildings approach Western 
European standards. The streets were 
thronged with Serbian soldiers in their 
worn-looking gray-green uniforms and 
wearing their curious pleated foot- 
gear, with wonderful bright blue 
policemen looking like field-marshals at 
least; and with Serbian women, rather 
short and stocky, and wearing their 
gorgeous, carefully wrought native cos- 
tume. The bridges were active with a 
constant traffic, low wooden carts with- 
out springs, drawn by oxen, open 
carriages drawn by horses, foot- 
passengers of all kinds, including 
Serbian women of the richer class 
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dressed exactly like their sisters in 
London or Paris, in a narrow skirt 
and carrying the eternal flat bag, 
whilst side by side with them walked 
Turkish women in wide trousers and 
heavily veiled. Every day, and at fre- 
quent intervals, a slow music, played 
on brass instruments, would be heard, 
and presently the head of one of their 
everlasting funeral processions would 
heave in sight, producing a sudden 
stoppage on the part of the foot- 
passengers and a baring of heads. 

Occasionally horse-drawn carriages 
would flash past carrying white-sheeted 
figures, typhus patients, from one hos- 
pital to another. These carriages 
would afterwards ply for hire in the 
usual way. 

Sometimes, weary of the filthy town 
and of the Serbian funeral march, 
longing for something clean and 
wholesome, one would crawl labori- 
ously up the great mountain slopes di- 
rectly fronting the hospital. But it 
was difficult to escape the prevalent 
atmosphere of horror and death. To 
reach the foot of the mountain one 
had to clamber across old trenches, for 
the great battle against Bulgaria was 
fought here, and one’s path up the 
mountain side lay for the most part 
amongst cemeteries. One had moods 
of pessimism so uncompromising as to 
be almost comic. Once, while sitting 
up there, I viewed Uskub and its en- 
circling ring of mountains with the 
clearest sense of the entire futility of 
all our efforts. We had 285 beds in 
our hospital, and I had the dimensions 
of our wards and of our two buildings 
very clear in my mind. Also, I was 
sitting in a cemetery, and I reckoned 
up approximately the number of 
graves I could see. Then, after a lit- 
tle arithmetical calculation, I tried 
to picture a hospital which would hold 
all the men wounded in this war, and 
a cemetery which would hold all the 
dead. I then discovered that my pipe 
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was out, and returned to my ward as 
being the most cheerful place accessi- 
ble to me. But I recommend this very 
simple calculation to those unimagina- 
tive people who think war, on the 
whole, a rather fine thing, as helping 
them to realize something of the 
avoidable physical suffering, to men- 
tion nothing else, which this war has 
inflicted on humanity. 

Latterly I came to prefer the walk 
along the banks of the Vardar river, 
and I usually arranged with my ward 
sister to have my two hours’ freedom 
about sunset. The town was soon left 
behind and I walked on steadily, the 
brown, swift river swirling past on 
my right and the low flat field stretch- 
ing away on my left. Before me the 
irregular summits of the mountains 
were outlined against great bars of 
crimson and gold. As the darkness 
deepened, from the invisible groups of 
home-going peasants in the fields 
would come the sound of singing, 
quaintly accompanied by the wailing 
of their one native instrument—a one- 
stringed violin. 

Once, far away from the town, two 
very silent men passed me, walking 
slowly on the very edge of the bank 
and watching the river intently. One 
carried a long pole with a net at the 
end. Presently they stopped and bent 
down. They seemed to lower some- 
thing into the water. The man with 
the net walked on a little way and 
stood waiting, his net thrust into the 
water. There came a muffled explo- 
sion and the net was withdrawn. I 
understood afterwards that this is the 
Serbian method of catching eels. 

Often, in wandering about Uskub 
and its neighborhood, one would meet 
another member of the unit whose lei- 
sure time coincided with one’s own. 
On these occasions we always ignored 
one another. Our leisure time we re- 
garded as not only an escape from 
work, but as an escape from the hos- 
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pital and everybody in it. This spirit 
seems to be natural in the sense that 
it is inevitable. It was not only our 
unit, but members of other units I 
have talked to, agree that one acquires 
a callous indifference, not only to the 
sight of suffering (and one could not 
get through the work if one sympa- 
thized in the sense that people at home 
understand it), but to one’s fellow- 
workers. Every action is a potential 
rock of offence, tempers run danger- 
ously high, the temptation to scandal 
and backbiting is enormous, and any 
slight disagreement between the doc- 
tors and surgeons, for instance, harm- 
less as it may be, is gloated over by 
the whole staff and discussed intermin- 
The New Witness. 
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ably. One does it and hates it at the 
same time, and those solitary walks 
abroad were prized as a relief, not only 
from the work and from one’s fellows, 
but, in a sense, from. the meaner and 
pettier aspects of oneself. The contra- 
dictions of human nature! A man will 
spend twelve to fifteen hours a day 
working amongst typhus patients in 
the most intolerable conditions, utterly 
self-forgetful, running loathsome risks, 
and then brood darkly, with real 
venom and hatred, because another 
man who has been working in the same 
way used that colleague’s wash-basin 
instead of his own to wash his 
hands in. 
John W. N. Sullivan. 





READERS AND SPECIALISTS. 


General reading, much abused, is, 
after all, at the root of most of the 
ideas and beliefs of educated people. 
It is, of course, better to be a special- 
ist—read in all the original sources of 
information. It is, indeed, almost es- 
sential to know at least one thing well ; 
for to have followed out one line of 
thought to its origins gives one ciear- 
ness and confidence in the pursuit of 
others. It gives one a sense for the 
truth, and judgment in assessing evi- 
dence. But to despise general reading 
on principles, to refuse some excellent 
historian because one cannot read the 
Statutes and the Court Rolls, is ab- 
surd. It is not difficult to understand, 
or a little to sympathize with, the zeal 
for original authorities which possesses 
certain professors; but this zeal must 
be kept severely within limits. It is 
true that there is more to be known 
upon any subject than any one book 
contains; and it is also true that, 
when a man writes general books of 
philosophy or history, he writes from 
the point of view of his own time and 


character. Ail summaries must be in- 
telligently checked; but this does not 
imply that they should be despised. It 
is commonplace that deep study of a 
subject is likely to be more instructive, 
and a better discipline for the mind, 
than a mere general acquaintance; 
that a man would discipline his mind 
more effectually by studying the whole 
range of Greek literature than by read- 
ing, say, Grote’s “History of Greece.” 
But this does not imply that the person 
who reads and forms his opinions 
from Grote has no right to speak at 
all. 

The theory that to obtain any knowl- 
edge worth having it is necessary to 
go back to original sources of informa- 
tion leads, if closely followed, to 
feebleness and timidity of thought. It 
condemns a person to specialism or to 
silence. No one must talk about the 
law who has simply read, and read 
carefully and with intelligence, such a 
book as Blackstone’s or Stephen’s 
“Commentaries.” He will be told by 
the lawyers that his labor has been 
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thrown away; and that, unless he 
gives up his whole time to studying the 
subject, he must never say anything at 
all about it. We at last arrive at a 
state of things in which the claim to 
any other sort of knowledge than a 
microscopic acquaintance with some 
particular department, of some one 
branch of some special subject, is re- 
garded as an absurd presumption. 
The accumulation of knowledge of 
this kind would not be educative at 
all. The great subjects which appeal 
to men and women are those which 
concern them generally. It is, happily, 
impossible to treat these subjects in 
a purely professional manner. Most 
useful knowledge is second-hand 
knowledge, accepted and arranged by 
general readers and observers. The 
statesman, for example, must be an in- 
telligent “dabbler” in a variety of sub- 
jects—law, history, political economy, 
finance, business, diplomacy, the man- 
agement of men. Second-hand knowl- 


edge of all sorts is indispensable to 


him, 
Probably this would not be disputed 


in practical things, but only in things 


speculative. There are many persons 
who think that a man is not entitled 
to be heard upon any speculative sub- 
ject unless he has collected by original 
inquiries all the materials of his spec- 
ulation. They will say, for example, 
that no one can be allowed to give an 
opinion upon a metaphysical theory 
unless he has qualified himself by 
reading all the principal metaphysical 
books which have been written from 
the days of Plato. You have no right, 
it is said, to have an opinion as to the 
doctrines of M. Bergson unless you 
have read all the books on which opin- 
ions are founded or which they are 
meant to controvert. Such talk must 
discourage all thinking whatsoever. 
Searcely any subject can be investi- 
gated with any useful result unless its 
The Saturday Review. 
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premisses are drawn from several dif- 
ferent sources or summaries which no 
one mind can investigate from the bot- 
tom. Summaries are indispensable. It 
is true that no summary, however ex- 
act and correct, can put the reader 
upon a level with the author; but it 
is equally true that no cultivated and 
intelligent man can read a really good 
summary without deriving from it a 
very fair idea of the truth—truth solid 
enough to use as basis of further 
thought. A man of judgment who had 
read with care Gibbon and Milman 
and other works of the same kind is 
fully entitled to draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the way in which Chris- 
tianity spread itself over the world, 
even though he had never seen the 
original authorities. Of course, judg- 
ment is required. The general reader 
does not necessarily deliver himself 
over bound, as it were, hand and foot 
to the authorities he uses. He exer- 
cises a discretion as to what he will 
and what he will not believe. He will 
be careful in his inferences and al- 
low for the bias of his instructors. It 
is interesting to see how successfully 
this has been accomplished in many 
of the greatest books. Such books have 
seldom been written by men of pro- 
found special learning, but rather by 
persons who, having wiled their minds 
with knowledge taken up at second- 
hand, have known how to make one 
subject bear upon another and to 
draw novel and important conclu- 
sions from the spade work of the 
specialists. 

But too often the phrase general 
reader is used of readers who do not 
read at all—except cheap fiction and 
the newspapers. Taken in their strict 
meaning one could hardly desire a bet- 
ter title than the title of general 
reader. What is wrong, usually, with 
readers of all kinds is that their read- 
ing is not general enough. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


We fear the Englishman and the 
Briton do not even yet understand the 
life-and-death character of the present 
struggle. Ordinarily they will say 
that we are battling to defend “the 
balance of power” in Europe. But that 
“hackneyed phrase,” as John Bright 
described it, does not convey any well- 
defined idea to the British working 
man. He does not quite understand 
why hundreds of thousands of pre- 
cious lives and some two thousand mil- 
lion pounds should be expended on the 
assertion of an abstract principle. It 
is desirable therefore to explain what 
is the precise and practical meaning 
of that term at the present moment, 
and why the European balance of 
power must be maintained at any sac- 
rifice to England and the British Em- 
pire. To speak quite plainly, then, the 
balance of power, translated into its 
simplest present terms, means for 
Nngland the defence of Holland and 
Belgium against German aggression. 
To that defence Great Britain is 
pledged by the most solemn treaty ob- 
ligations. But behind those pledges 
and behind our general sympathy with 
small nationalities there lies the tre- 
mendous fact of vital British interest. 
Engiand cannot permit any great Eu- 
ropean nation to become too powerful 
along the shores of the North Sea. It 
is intolerable, for example, that any 
Great Power should hold Antwerp, 
which is truly, as Napoleon said, a 
“pistol held at the head of England.” 
It may be answered that we have man- 
aged to live with France on the other 
side of the Channel, at its narrowest 
point. That is true, but we must also 
remember how much danger and anx- 
iety we have endured in former times 
from our proximity to France. For 
two years before the Battle of Trafal- 
gar—the “years of fear,” as they were 


called—we looked with a _ ceaseless 
strain of anxiety to. Napoleon’s trans- 
ports and legions prepared to invade 
England from Boulogne. Then, again, 
in the middle of last century the same 
fear of invasion from across the silver 
streak disturbed the nation’s sleep and 
dominated its policy. How much more 
imminent would that peril have seemed 
if the submarine and the airship had 
been available to our enemies in those 
days! If we no longer look over to 
Calais or Boulogne with a chronic or 
acute apprehension, it is because 
France is no longer an ambitious or 
aggressive country, and because we 
cannot now conceive of any circum- 
stances arising in which she would 
make use of her position on the Eng- 
lish Channel to threaten our liberties. 

But Germany, under Prussian he- 
gemony, is a very different proposition. 
Let us look for a moment at her pres- 
ent situation. She holds 927 miles of 
coast-line on the Baltic, but the Baltic 
is a tideless, inland sea, whose harbors 
are ice-bound for the greater part of 
the year. Germany’s real sea-front on 
the German Ocean or North Sea, her 
main outlet for her vast import and 
export trade, is only 293 miles long, 
and consists mainly of shifting sand- 
banks and sea-dunes intersected by in- 
tricate and dangerous channels. With 
the growth of her commerce and sea- 
power, Germany has become more and 
more anxious to extend her sea-front- 
age, and there is no doubt that she 
looks forward to the time when she 
will command the whole coast of the 
North Sea, from the Schleswig frontier, 
or perhaps even the Skager Rack, 
down to Calais and Boulogne. Only by 
this extension, Germany thinks, can 
she secure the free passage of her com- 
merce through the Straits of Dover 
and out into the world oceans beyond. 
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Knowing a good deal by this time 
about Germany, about her methods and 
principles, her aggressive, unscrupu- 
lous, and ferocious character, how 
should we like to see her thus, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, “drawn info 
frightful neighborhood” to our own 
shores, holding the pistol of Antwerp 
to our heads, and so near to us at 
Calais as to be able to throw her ex- 
plosives right over the white walls of 
Albion? The fears and anxieties of 
1805 and 1850 would be mild emotions 
compared with our feelings then. 
Within eye-shot and gun-shot of our 
shores would be planted the strongest 
and best-organized Power in the world, 
a nation of at least eighty million, 
nearly twice as numerous as our own, 
with all the superiority in man-power 
and munition-power which that differ- 
ence in numbers must in this case ulti- 
mately involve. How long should we 
hold that command of the seas upon 
which we depend for our food-supplies 


and the safeguarding of our Colonies 


and Dependencies? 
But, it may be asked, cannot we 
always rely upon the help of our Over- 


sea Dominions? Happily no limits can 
be set to the loyal self-sacrifices of 
our fellow-subjects over the water. 
But we cannot overlook the fact that 
the populations of the Dominions are 
still quite inadequate for the needs of 
their own defence and development. 
How long would Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand be able to send us 
such splendid contingents of their best 
manhood as are now shedding their 
blood like water in Gallipoli and 
Flanders? How leng could they be 
expected to play their part in the 
political conflicts of a continent half 
a world away? The more acute and 
persistent menace to the heart of the 
Empire must have a serious effect on 
the future of the British system. We 
might even begin to wonder whether 
The Outlook. 
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a group of islands lying off the coast 
of Europe and persistently threatened 
by the dominant European Power was 
the best and safest centre for a far- 
flung Oceanic Empire. Even if we 
managed to maintain the command of 
the narrow seas, we might be so ab- 
sorbed by the dangers and difficulties 
of our new position as to have no 
strength or energy left for the admin- 
istration of distant Dominions and De- 
pendencies. All this would scarcely 
strengthen the ability and determina- 
tion of seven or eight million Canadi- 
ans to maintain their political inde- 
pendence on the American continent, 
or the ability and determination of 
five million Australians to keep five 
hundred million Orientals from _ spill- 
ing over into the empty continent to 
the south. It is no use deceiving our- 
selves. The very existence of the 
British Empire depends on our being 
able to maintain the neutrality of the 
Dutch and Belgian coasts. With Ger- 
many at Antwerp and Calais we might 
easily lose our supremacy at’ sea, and 
with that would go the security not 
only of our Dominions and Dependen- 
cies, but of the food-supplies of our 
own people. And the annexation of 
Belgium and Holland by Germany 
would, of course, carry with it the ac- 
quisition of the magnificent oversea 
dominions of those countries, including 
Congoland and the Dutch East Indies. 
There is no doubt that Germany counts 
on pocketing this vast and valuable 
ready-made Empire as one of the re- 
sults of the present war. It would be 
far from pleasant to have the Prus- 
sians in possession of that chain of 
great and small islands which links 
British India with British Aus- 
tralasia. It is worth remembering 
that the extreme eastern point of these 
Dutch possessions is severed by a sea- 
space of only three hundred miles from 
the Australian coast. 
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THE RARE FLOWER. 


It is the rare flower that is rich also 
that moves our enthusiasm. It is ad- 
mirable to see grave men excited about 
some microscopic difference in an in- 
significant whitlow-grass, or searching 
a field of hawk-weed for one that is 
slightly taller or shorter or woollier 
than the others. The rare flower should 
be at least as beautiful as the dande- 
lion, which commands our wonder, 
though never so common; it should 
belong to the rare genus of a rare and 
beautiful family, and be the most 
beautiful species of the genus. Some 
would postulate extraordinary medici- 
nal properties, perhaps ask that the 
unique example of Regina solis when 
found could be distilled into the elixir 
of life. The ideal rare flower so tan- 
talizes us with evanescent splendor of 
form and color that we readily invent 
such properties as a materialization of 
its precious character. Some have 
been so gross as to make it the index 
of a gold mine, as they have buried a 
bag of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Others have wrought treason against 
the rare flower by offering gold for it 
when plucked, and more gold for its 
root, thereby bringing it still nearer to 
extinction. 

Should the rare flower be an orchid? 
The family’s curious method of fertili- 
zation, infinitely diversified among its 
thousands of species, and resulting in 
or accompanied by strange distortions 
and colorings of the floral envelope, 
has made its collection the hobby of 
millionaires. It is a pathetic family, 
because, in spite of its elaborate con- 
trivances for cross-fertilization, and 
the enormous abundance of seeds that 
every individual sets, it only manages 
to cling, often in small numbers, to 
isolated and hard places, where the 
competition of humbler herbs is not 
keen. Darwin counted and estimated 


the seeds of our commonest orchis, O. 
maculata, and found them to number 
186,300 on a single spike. Such a 
number would thickly plant an acre, 
and the next year would overcrowd 
such an area as the Island of Anglesey, 
while the great-grandchildren “would 
nearly clothe with one uniform green 
carpet the entire surface of the land 
throughout the globe.” Yet, in spite 
of what we might call the plant’s anx- 
iety in the matter of correct parent- 
age, each plant produces only one new 
one “every few years.” 

Even so much success is enough to 
make the spotted orchis about as com- 
mon as prunella in its own district. 
No one bothers to pick prunella, beau- 
tiful as it is, but we run after the 
orchis in its dowdy mauve and 
smudged white because there is a some- 
thing about it that makes it a flower 
to be picked. Still more sought-after 
are the bee, the butterfly, the spider, 
the fly, the frog, the man, and other 
species of the British list familiarly 
called orchids. The grotesqueness of 
each of them seems to be equally con- 
nected with a desire for an unusually 
large and healthy family, but they can- 
not modify Nature’s fiat that in our 
age they shall struggle almost vainly 
on the edge of extinction. 

Almost the rarest of British orchids 
is, as it should be, the most grotesque, 
and that is to say, perhaps, in the 
orchis style, the most beautiful. Once 
now and then a single blossom of the 
Lizard orchis appears somewhere in 
Kent, happily sets its seeds, then van- 
ishes perhaps for a year or two. 
Whether a single one of its seeds pro- 
duces a plant is doubtful, but in due 
time it is whispered that from the 
same old root or some other another 
spike is coming. Its growth is care- 
fully watched, possibly guarded by a 
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railing (but that is dangerous, because 
it advertises as well as guards), and 
on the glad day when the long twisted 
petals that more or less simulate the 
forms of lizards are fully extended, 
initiate flower-lovers come from Lon- 
don and elsewhere to marvel round it 
on their knees. 

Perhaps the flower that the writer 
saw recently is less rare than the 
lizard orchis. Surely it is more beau- 
tiful, and therefore on the balance of 
points quite as near to the ideal of a 
rare and perfect flower. Each of them 
bears in the London Catalogue the 
same number, signifying that it has 
been found in four only of the hun- 
dred and twelve botanical counties in 
which Great Britain is divided. Ours 
is Caphalanthera rubra. The local be- 
lief, probably wrong, is that it is now 
found only in our administrative 
county, and there only in four spots 
four or five miles distant from one an- 
other. At any rate, the other habitats 
are far away, and men come long jour- 
neys even on the bare chance estimated 
by a reference to the calendar that 
our rare helleborine may have opened 
perhaps two blossoms for them to look 
at. 

It is the beech wood that our pre- 
cious thing loves, and even quite close 
to haunts of man many beech woods 
are quite untrodden for months to- 
gether by the casval rambler. Possi- 
bly so beautiful a flower has been re- 
cently exterminated in some of the 
more accessible spots. The places 
where it is found now have a difficulty 
of approach that heightens the roman- 
tic value of the find. In June, the lit- 
tle genus of the helleborines has the 
beech woods almost to itself. Scarcely 
any other summer flower is there to 
pierce the age-old carpet of dead 
leaves, and display its beauty in those 
solemn aisles. The white helleborine 
is remarkable enough, breaking out be- 
tween its diminishing leaves its pearly 
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blooms with half-open throat of flam- 
ing orange. It can be seen in ten times 
as many botanical counties as rubra 


‘which, piercing the dead leaves in the 


very centre of a wood, lifts a far 
more elegant stalk with flowers on it 
of a luminous rose-pink not to be 
matched in color by any other jewel 
of Flora’s realm. 

One who has gone to the worship of 
rubra year by year knows the land- 
marks of his journey over rough, bare 
hills, then down the precipitous side 
of a wooded gorge to the spot as small 
as a croquet lawn where five or six 
plants come up, three or four of them 
in a good year bearing blossoms. One 
of our habitats had been lost for 
twenty years, then found two years 
ago by one person now in bed. We got 
frem him a charted note of the lo- 
eality, and set out to find rubra in 
this comparatively new place. The 
chart looked plain till we came to the 
place which is full of hills. A path 
marked through wood on paper seemed 
to run over bare stones, and land- 
marks that seemed within a step of 
one another were sundered by a gully 
that it would take an hour to climb 
across. The memory of the cartog- 
rapher must surely be at fault and 
we were very much in doubt as to 
which way to go. 

But when a flower is rich as well as 
rare, anyone who goes by awkward 
paths enough may stumble on it. Chil- 
dren in search of wild strawberries, 
or lost in the wood, may stumble on 
that which scarcely a botanist has 
seen, and treat a blossom reputed ex- 
tinct just as they would a rather su- 
perior cowslip. While we stumbled 
through an almost impenetrable thicket 
on the way to a spot from which 
we had some hope of reconciling 
the country and the chart, one 
of us almost trod upon a flame 
of magenta, and though he had 
never seen the marvellous thing 
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before, cried out: “Why, here it, is!” 
And there it is, a rare flower worthy 
of its rarity. Such a rose-claret shot 
with a fire of invisible blue as no other 
blossom of field or garden wears. What 
can we do with it? Press it between 
boards into a thing of two dimensions, 
flattening the curves of its flower-head 
and crushing the spring of its lancy 
leaves to the four ways of heaven? 
What particular hue of scorch and 
fermentation would that indescribable 
pink take in the hortus siccus? We do 
The Nation. 
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not know, only that it would be some- 
thing horrible. Somebody could paint 
it, though it is very nearly unpaintable. 
It is impossible to raise progeny from 
its ten thousand seed, because it has 
the whole wood to itself in its own 
conditions and yet leaves no issue, The 
memory will not carry its brightness 
for five minutes, always finding itself 
mistaken when it looks again. We can 
only leave it there in its Sphinx-like 
glory and pray heaven that we see it 
there again next year. 
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“Little Bird Blue” by William L. and 
Irene Finley (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is 
the story of a tiny bluebird who, or- 
phaned almost as soon as he left the 
shell through the voracity of a prowl- 
ing cat, fell into kind and fostering 
hands, became first the charge and 


then the intimate companion of the 
children of the home, and stayed a 
loved member of the family circle till, 
in the autumn, the call of the wild 
came to him and he flew southward 
with others of his kind. It is a pretty 
and winning story, simply told, and 
daintily jiilustrated with thirty or 
forty pictures by R. Bruce Horsfall. 


The multitude of readers who en- 
joyed Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s story 
of “Molly Make-Believe” will surely 
welcome the same author's latest story 
“The Indiscreet Letter” which is in 
similar vein and of equal interest. It 
is no longer than the average magazine 
short story, and may easily be read in 
half an hour; but it is better worth 
while than many full-grown novels. 
There is in it a blend of sentiment and 
humor, a combination of romance with 
keen analysis of character which give 
it a peculiar charm. Its characters, 
few as they are and brief as is the 


reader’s acquaintance with them, are 
very much alive; and the plot of the 
story, which sends a young girl upon 
a long but happy quest for one who 
had before been only hands and a voice 
is singularly appealing. The Cen- 
tury Co. 


The late Professor Charles Rich- 
mond Henderson enjoyed rare oppor- 
tunities to pursue his favorite studies 
of political economy and _ sociology, 
serving both his city and his State by 
his work, besides acting as the repre- 
sentative of the United States on the 
International Prison Commission. He 
died after reading the proof of his 
last book, “Citizens in Industry,” in 
which he summarized and criticised 
the work of the unions, and the indi- 
vidual toiler and capitalist, apportion- 
ing praise and blame with rare im- 
partiality. Mr. Henderson shows a 
world ruled by capitalist-managers and 
their assistants, and exhibits them as 
practising an infinity of virtues with 
which they are too rarely credited by 
their zealous detractors. He entitles 
his chapters The Situation and its. 
Problems; Health and _ Efficiency; 
Economic Inducement to Secure Effi- 
ciency of Labor; Methods of Improv- 
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ing the Conditions of Home Life of 
Employees; Neglected and Homeless 
Youthful Employees; Education and 
Culture; Experiments in Industrial 
Democracy ; Administration of Welfare 
Work and the Social Secretary, and 
Moral and Religious Influences. An 
appendix furnishes a long list of fac- 


tories, works, and companies, begin-’ 


ning with the Cadburys who seem to 
have discovered benevolence early, and 
showing that Germany has more of 
these beneficent companies than all 
other countries put together. Mr. 


Henderson crowned his life work with 
the valuable book which is not to be 
overlooked by any student of indus- 
D. Appleton & Co. * 
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When a highly important lesson is 
conveyed in a vivacious and diverting 
way, there is an obvious gain to what- 
ever cause the teacher has at heart. 
This is true of T. D. MacGregor’s “The 
Book of Thrift” (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.). The author is keenly alive to 
the American sin of wastefulness, 
which is a natural accompaniment of 
the easy-going, happy-go-lucky tempera- 
ment which is characteristic of the 
typical American; and he seeks to 
check it by hints and instructions 
aimed by turns at young men, house- 
wives, parents, householders, business 
men and small investors. There is 
good sense, humor and practical wis- 
dom in what he has to say upon all 
these phases of prudence and thrift, 
and a general acceptance of his coun- 
sel would greatly aid the modern 
movement toward efficiency, and would 
strongly re-enforce the tardily-adopted 
national policy of the conservation of 
natural resources. This certainly is an 
appropriate time for teaching this les- 
son, and it is well to have it so 
cleverly and effectively taught. The 
numerous thumb-nail sketches with 
which the book is illustrated add 
pungency to the text. 
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The savage American of the twenty- 
first century as pictured by Gordon 
Grant and described by Jack London 
in “The Scarlet Plague” is probable 
enough, granting the plague, but it is 
difficult to believe that in this age of 
comparative cleanliness a new plague 
should fall upon men. Moreover, Mr. 
London’s account of the disease is 
self-contradictory. In one passage, he 
says that the bodies of the plague- 
stricken dissolved into powder almost 
in a breath. In another he tells of 
discovering skeletons years after the 
plague had ceased te devastate the 
earth. However, he succeeds ex- 
tremely well in conveying the impres- 
sion of horror. The supposed narrator 
is a  college-professor twenty-seven 
years of age when the plague began 
in 1986 and reserved by fate to behold 
the retrogression of its survivors 
stripped of all their earthly possessions 
by fire, and left to wander almost un- 
clothed in a houseless world. The 
strongest survived, and a_ brutish 
creature named Chauffeur from his 
fermer avocation, captured an unpro- 
tected woman, feeling great satisfac- 
tion from the knowledge that she was 
the daughter of one of the magnates 
who formerly ruled the world. Her 
progeny and his and the descendants 
of the professor hear the learned gen- 
tleman’s story, receiving it as pure fic- 
tion except in such details as are veri- 
fied by their own experience. How 
can a savage whose fingers and toes 
suffice for his arithmetic have any 
conception of the germ-theory with its 
myriads? Death and birth he knows, 
and he has the savage’s ability for in- 
venting superstitions. He is the man 
of the stone age, and nobody knows it 
but the old Professor. Mr. London has 
not lost the art of swaying his readers, 
and “The Scarlet Plague” contains as 
many “thrills” as are needed to make 
it a story to dwell in the memory. 
The Macmillan Company. 





